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Che Outlook. 


There is no question that Germany is about to 
turn over a new leaf and adopt, for the time at 
least, a protectionist policy. The Liberal Presi- 
dent of the Reichstag nas resigned, on the ground 
that the majority of the Assembly is no longer in 
accord with his views on this question, and a 
Conservative has been elected in his place. The 
objective point of Bismarck’s policy for some 








time past has been to obtain for the Empire a | 
regular and secure income for the support of its | 


immense military establishment. His plan for 
giving the Government a monopoly of the tobacco 
trade having failed, he has, from being a pro- 
nounced free-trader, become a radical protection- 
ist; and, by promising aid to each separate 
industry, has measurably succeeded in securing 


his policy. The real cause of the hard times in 
Germany is, as Prof. Bonamy Price has shown, 
its reckless consumption of labor and capital by 
its enormous expenditure of time and money in 
its military system, and this new tax is simply a 
scheme to make the people pay the cost with as 
little grumbling at the burden as possible. 


The mails give us some information as to the 
meaning of the term ‘‘military law” in Russia. 
Gen. Gourko, who has been entrusted with the 
preservation of order in St. Petersburg and 
vicinage, has put the whole city in prison. No 
one can stir out of doors after nine at night with- 
out a permit; no party can beggiven and no thea- 
ter visited without leave first obtained from the 
police; no light is allowed after ten at night in 
any dwelling; and every householder is required 
to hire a porter, who is to stand guard over his 
own house, not to protect the inmates from in- 
trusion, but to prevent them from going out. 
‘There is a species of grim humor in this attempt 





to put the people of a whole city under lock and 
key like a parcel of naughty children sent to bed 
because they cannot be trusted. Of course the 
only effect of such a policy will be to increase 
the popular discontent, to create a popular sym- 
pathy for the Nihilists, to swell their ranks, and 
to put upon sober and well-disposed citizens a 
penalty for the crime of living in a country where 
there is no lawful redress from the intolerable 
exactions of despotism, and where, therefore, the 
more unscrupulous aud the specially outraged 
resort to weasures that are boti unlawful and 
criminal. Some one pretending to represent a 
Nihilist committee has sent a warning to the Rus- 
sian Consul in New York, who is accused, we be- 
lieve, of slander. If this is 
braggadocio, as we are inclined to think it is, 
issuing from some fool who thougbt it a fine thing 
to imitate Russian methods in America for the 
sake of waking a newspaper sensation, it is a 
crime of which our police ought to take cogni- 
zance, aud for which the offender ought to suffer 
as severe a penalty as American law allows for 
such an act. 


The Yakhoob Khan is said to have agreed to 
the English terms, and the Afghanistan question 
is substantially settled. 
exactly what that settlement is. Apparently, 
however, a considerable slice of territory has been 
added to British India, and what Lord Beacons- 

| field calls a ‘‘ scientific frontier” has been estab- 
lished to secure England’s Indian possessions 
against the advance of Russia, which is the con- 
| servative Englishman’s chronic and constitutional 
nightmare. It will also manifestly considerably 
increase the responsibility of the English Govern- 
ment in that faraway region. Whether the goods 
| will be worth the price to be paid for them, we 
can tell better when the future shows what the 
price will be. Affairs in South Africa remain in 
a somewhat embarrassed condition; the fact that 
| the Government communicates nothing indicates 
| that there is nothing very cheering at present to 
communicate. Further reinforcements are called 
for, and, according to Mr. Forbes’s telegrams— 
and the English public have learned to put more 
faith in his telegrams than in the official advices 
—the decisive victory over which a considerable 
blowing of trumpets took place a few weeks ago, 
was by no means as decisive as England was 
asked to believe. Still, we see no reason to doubt 


that the final result will be a compulsory disarm- sinall majority; but the provision requiring the 
ing of Cetawayo’s army, nor do we see how Natal | 
enough support from all to ensure the adoption of | 


can now have peace on any other terms. 


In the East, events move slowly, but in 
the right direction. The terms of the Berlin 
treaty seem to have been ambiguous; after some 
discussion as to their interpretation. Russia’s un- 
derstanding has been agreed to, and she is to have 
till August to complete the withdrawal of her 
troops from Roumelia. A native Bulgarian prince 


has been elected Governor of the province; the | 


scheme of a mixed occupancy has been definitely 
given up; the keeping of the peace is probably 


to be entrusted to a native gendarmerie, which it | 


is likely will be largely officered by Russians; the 
constitution adopted for the province has been 


| pending as to the boundaries between Roumelia 
| and Bulgaria proper, which were left to te settled 


not a mere bit of | es ‘ 
| words, and if he were canvassing for the Presi- 
| dency, instead of being personally desirous to 


It is not so easy to say | 





| crats, 


garian state by an eventual union between Bul- 
garia and Roumelia, who-e peoples are the same 
in religion and race, and who ought to be and 
would be united now, probably, but for the in- 


terventiou of the English Government. Greece, 


| not getting any attention to her claims from 


Europe, has taken them in hand herself; and the 
cable reports that an engagement has taken place 
between Greek and Turkish troops, resulting dis- 
astrously for the Turkish forces. 


™.Gen. Grant was declared by his critics during 
| 


the wer to be only a lucky general. He appears 
to be an equally lucky politician. His speech at 
Penang, China, as reported by telegraph, strikes 
the heart of the Chinese question in a very few 


avoid a nowination, would make him more votes 
than any other speech that has been made on 
this topic since the recent agitation bas begun. 


| It was delivered in answer to an address presented 


to him by a delegation of Chinese merchants, in 
which they expressed the hope that on his return 


| he would endeavor to have the bill prohibiting 


Chinese immigration abrogated. They evidently 
supposed that it had become a law. In reply, he 
said that he was only a single private citizen and 


| had no wore power in the councils of the nation 


than any other individual; that a good deal of 


| the antipathy toward other races in the United 


States of which we hear so much was demagogery, 


,and did not represent the better feeling of the 


country; that there was a real and substantial 
objection to Chinamen coming to the United 
States in a condition of slavery; but that the 
great body of the American people had nothing 
but the kindest feelings toward the Chinese, and 
would extend tothem, if they chose to make their 
home here, the warmest welcome. This is the 
exact truth; notwithstanding the panic into which 
a few good but not very far-sighted men have been 
thrown on the subject of a Mongolian invasion. 


The final passage of the Warner Silver bill by 
the House of Representatives deserves mention 
only as an indication of what the party who voted 
for it would give the nation if they could. The 
attempt to require the U. S. Treasury to give a 
legal-tender dollar for every eighty-five cents 
worth of silver brought to the mint by mine-own- 
ers or speculators in foreign coin was lost by a 


Government to receive, in payment of all custom 


| dues, certificates issued by the mint for silver, a 


provision designed to prevent the accumulation 
of gold iu the treasury for the payment in gold of 
the national interest debt, was carried after an all- 
night session. The bill will hardly pass the Sen- 
ate; it certainly will not pass the President. But 
itis one of the issues for 1880. The vote for it 
was 120 Democrats, ten Nationals and five Repub 
licans; the vote against it 115 Republicans, one 
National (Mr. Jones, of Texas) and eleven Demo- 
We count pairs as votes in this statement. 


The affiliation between the Church and the 
theater is proceeding, we should thiuk, as rap- 


| idly as the most ardent advocate of an alliance 
| accepted by the Sultan; negotiations are still | 


between them could reasonably desire. As we have 


| already reported, for several weeks *‘Pinafore” was 


| performed in this city by a company made up al- 
| by a commission; but, on the whole, all the in- | 


dications now look toward the success of Russian | Philadelphia. 


most entirely of members from the church choirs of 
Now, for several weeks, tbe same 


diplomacy in the object for which she has been | play has been performed in Boston, with a troupe 


striving in all these negotiations, namely, a way 
clear to the organization of a considerable Bul- 


in which all the leading parts were taken by well- 
known concert singers, several, and, we believe, 
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most of them leading singers in the church 
choirs of that city. At all events, the church 
element was so large that the theatrical per- 
formance was intermitted 0. Saturday evenings, 
so as not to interfere with the singers’ preparation 
for their Sunday duties. Now, ‘‘ As You Like It” 
is announced at Wallack’s theater, in this city, 
with a cast which includes prominent singers 
from two or three of our prominent churches. At 
the same time, a series of dramatic performances 
is announced in Boston under the auspices of the 
New England Theater Reform Association, and 
with the sanction and endorsement of several 
clergymen. All the leading characters are taken 
by members of the theatrical profession. It 
argues well for the high moral and spiritual state 
of the churches particularly interested in this 
movement that they are so well developed in 
these respects that their pastors have leisure to 
spare from the more old-fashioned methods of 
preaching the gospel to establish, even for a few 
days, a reformed theater. 


The death of Mr. Garrison, in peace, surrounded 
by sympathizing friends, and feebly beating time 
to the hymn, 

“Rise my soul and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace,” 
when he could no longer speak, was a beautiful 
ending of a noble life. It was fitting that he 
should die surrounded by song. He began life 
an almost solitary pioneer in the anti-slavery 
campaign. His battle against it, entrenched as it 
was in the Constitution of the United States, sup- 
ported as it was by the conservatism of the entire 
nation, and by the religion of a vast proportion 
of the American churches, was, in appearance, as 
Quixotic an attempt as history records. He lived 
to see all that he had fought for accomplished, 
all that he had prayed for granted, and to demon- 
strate, as few, if any other, lives have demon- 
strated, the sober truth of the adage that one 
with God is a majority. His theology underwent 


in the strife very} considerable changes, partly | 


from the sympathy which he found in men of 
heterodox opinions, partly from tbe lamentable 
lack of sympathy which he found in orthodox 
circles, where he had a right to expect it. But if 
faith, hope and charity are the essentials of the 
religion of Jesus Christ—as Paul thought they 
were—there are few men in our age who have 
given a better public exemplification of that re- 
ligion, for he never wavered in his profound trust 
in the presence and power of a personal God, in 
his hope of a final victory for human rights, and 
in his love for the lowest and the least of his fel- 
low-men, a love which identified him with those 
in bonds as bound with them. ‘‘ He was not 
always wise in his ways; but when next the nation 
has a home enemy to be fought, fortunate will she 
be if so staunch a soldier as Garrison appears to 
do battle for her.” That is a sentence which am- 
bitious young men of this decade will do well to 
commit to memory. It is the declaration of a 
sheet which has never been accused of fanatical 
Garrisonian sympathies—the New York ‘‘Herald.” 

Ex-Secretary McCulloch bas just concluded a 
series of lectures in Cambridge, in which he dis- 
cussed the industrial and economical problems of 
to-day. He favors a property restriction on suf- 
frage, a proposition which is unquestionably 
utterly impracticable, and which we believe would 
be disastrous if practicable. He recommends the 
substitution of silver for small bills, though. why 
we should be required to take the less convenient 
for the lighter and more portable currency, does 
not appear. He desires the Government to aban- 
don the banking business altogether and leave it to 
the banks, making, after a sufficient time to accom- 
plish the change, United States notes no longer a 
legal tender, and providing as fast as possible for 
their withdrawal from circulation. He calls for 
a revision of our tariff, adjusting it with reference 


to revenue only. He would put all corporations | 


under Government control; but does not say how 
he would prevent them from buying up the legisla- 
tors who are entrusted with the profitable work 
of controlling them. This corporation problem 
is one of the most serious that confronts the 
American people. It is, in a new form, the old 
question between the people and the barons 


mon people, which finally made wreck of Rome. 
The railroad control of California is one of the 
causes of the recent revolt, which has resulted 
in its adoption of its most extraordinary consti- 
tution. In this State, Mr. Vanderbilt is engaged 
in a quarrel with the city of Rochester, and is 
reported to threaten, if the city does not let him 
have his own way, that he will destroy the trade 
of the city by leaving it off the line of his road. 
There is no question that one or two magnates 
ean control the commercial prosperity of any one 
of the great Atlantic seaboard cities. And, till 
the recent break-up of the coal combination, five 
or six men absolutely determined not only the price 
of coal, but bow much might be mined and put on 
the market. But to take these great commercial 
operations out of the hands of the men who now 
control them, and put them under the control of 
the average American politician might transfer us 
from the frying-pan into the fire. Mr. Vanderbilt 
and Mr. Garrett are decidedly better than Mr. 
Kearney and Benjamin F. Butler. 


Scotland for the past year has now been adopted 
by the Synod substantially as it was originally 


Church does not hold herself bound to the West- 
minister interpretation of what the Scriptures say 
/on this subject,” and supported ‘his proposi- 





| tion with a vehement denunciation of the | 


| teachings of the Westminister Confession as 
| to eternal punishment. On account of the 


| vehemence of his speech, and his inecautious | 


use of the word ‘‘ Jesnitical” with reference to 
licly censured by the Moderator of the Synod, 


ined by a committee appointed for the purpose, 
who recommended his suspension from the min- 
istry and the appointment of a commission to deal 
, with him and to report to the next Synod. This 


to be seen outside of an assembly of ecclesiastical 
law-makers. The Synod undertake to put anew 


be, be wishes to go one step further than his 
colleagues. 


Nothing is more remarkable in our recent finan- 
cial history than the rapidity with which the four 
per cent. loan is selling. Already the great bulk 
of the bonds purchased by the Syndicate is sold, 
with a steadily increasing demand that bids fair | 
soon to absorb the whole. 








THE CHILDREN’S DAY. 


ROOKLYN people imagine—not without rea- 
son—that a special providence watches over 
the Children’s Anniversary Day in that city, and 


recollection of the average child, the sky on that 
occasion has been uniformly clear and all the con- 
ditions favorable for an uninterruptedly happy 
time. Some years it has been, perhaps, a trifle 
warm, but this year a fresh breeze out of the west 
cleared away the vapors of the few preceding days, 
tempered the heat, and brought in a crisp and 
sparkling atmosphere, in which the ribbons, and 
the banners, and the new dresses and happy faces 
of the children fairly shone. 

Hardly anywhere else but in Brooklyn could 
such a celebration be held. It is a quiet and 


| peaceful place—this suburb of ours across the 


river—where people live at a less rapid rate than 
in New York, and, for that reason, perhaps, live 





longer; where fewer public interests engross at- 
tention, where the cares of life are less absorbing, 
its pleasures less intoxicating, and where the peo- 


ple, chiefly from New England, have brought with 


| them not only a disposition for religious work, but 
an administrative genius that has organized the 
work into a great and far-reaching system. It 
| was scarcely too much to say, as one of the speak- 


|ers at the semi-centennial of the Brooklyn 


Sunday-School Union said last week, that the 


The Declaratory Statement which has been | 
under consideration in the U. P. Church of | 


proposed, though not without some agitation on | 
the part of the Rev. Mr. MacRae, of Gourock, | 
who offered an additional article, affirming ‘‘ That | 
in regard to the ultimate penalty of sin, the | 


the Declaratory Statement, Mr. MacRae was pub- | 


and for the heterodoxy of his sentiments was exam- | 


is one of those extraordinary performances rarely | 


interpretation on their old creed, and then dis- | 
pline one of their number because, in the process | 
of determining what the new interpretation shall | 


A stranger in that city, or one unfamilisr 
with its mode of celebrating Anniversary: Day, on 
seeing for the first time the procession of children 
which, during a whole afternoon, takes undis- 
turbed possession of the thoroughfares, would be 
likely to experience a not unnatural surprise. 
Even those to whom it is an old, though still ‘a 
charming, story, cannot refrain from wondering 
at the remarkable spectacle which each recurring 
year presents. It is simply a matter of astonish- 
ment that the business interests of the city should 
be practically suspended, the traffic withdrawn 
from the streets, the entire police force assigned 
to the assistance of those having the celebration 
in hand, the civie officers lending their pres- 
ence and participation to wake it a success. It is 
wonderful to witness the zeal and uniform cour- 
tesy and considerateness of the policemen. It is 
amszing to note the magnitude of the crowd linivg 
the sidewalks, largely of the poorer class, many 
of them Roman Catholics, who do not take part in 
| the procession, but whose behavior is most exem- 
| plary. It is more than astonishing, it is gratifying 
as well, to observe the prevailing enthusiasm and 
| the readiness with which the animated looks of 
| the children awaken a response in the faces of 
the spectators. 

The effect of the celebration is obvious. In 
itself the outcome of a strong, underlying moral 
sense in the community, it serves to strengthen 
| and deepen that sense, and to fasten still more 
| teuxciously the hold which the Sunday-school has 
upon the city. Not only on Anniversary Day, 
but througbout the year, the Sunday-school is a 
recognized institution. Its affairs occupy a large 
| share of people’s attention; it initiates many of 
| the social and benevolent enterprises; it provides 





| as many nucleuses as there are individual Sunday- 
| schools, around which as many social circles re- 
volve; it fosters and nourishes the church in 
| direct proportion to the recognition it receives; 
and its instructions—as was also said at the semi- 
' centennial the other night, and which may, or 
ought to be, said of Sunday-schools every where— 
foreshadow the theology of the future. 

To how many, we wonder, has the day a per- 
sonal significance?) An anniversary of any sort is 
the turning of a year. These are the days by 
which we mark the lapse of time. As we look 
forward, they are the objective points on the 
horizon of our journey. There was many a child 
in Brooklyn last week whose perspective did not 
| extend beyond the celebration of Thursday. May 
| they not also be turning-points which shall mark, 

as we look back upon them, some divergence of 

our path toward a higher aim, a purer ambition, 
|a loftier purpose than we have hitherto been 
seeking? 








PROBABILITY IN RELIGION. 


R. Gladstone never writes what is not well 
| worth reading. His article in the ‘‘ Nine- 


| teeath Century” for May, on ‘‘ Probability as the 
| Guide of Conduct,” deals with one of those fun- 


| damental principles which are the more impor- 


ensures them propitious weather. Within the tant because so little considered. The assumption 


| 


| that religious truth is to be made not probable, 
| but certain, and that no argument is of any 
value in religion unless it amounts to demonstra- 
| tion, underlies a great deal of skepticism, and 
vitiates a great deal of Christian apologetics. 
| The Christian teacher too often imagines that he 
| must demonstrate religious truth; and the skeptic 
| that he need only show that the Christian’s argu- 
| ment falis short of being a demonstration. Both 
|are wrong. Every man is bound to accept and 
act upon the truth of the Christian religion if, on 
|a fair and candid consideration, its truth appears 
| to be more probable than its falsehood; and no 
| skeptical argument is entitled to ‘any considera- 
tion which does not offer a more probable hypoth- 
'esis to account for the unquestioned facts of 
' nature and human experience than is afforded by 
| Christian faith. 
For, in so far as our religious convictions de- 
| pend upon argument, there is no reason why we 
| should expect them to be supported by anything 
| more than a reasonable probability. A great 
| many persons imagine that religious truth ought 
| to be demonstrated beyond peradventure. So 
long as there is any room to doubt, they regard 


which devastated England for so many years, and | Sunday-school system of Brooklyn is the most themselves justified in disbelief. The issues are 


that between the great landholders and the com- 


| admirably perfected in the whole world. 


|so paramount,,the results of a mistake are, or 
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may be, so tremendous, tuat it appears to them 
that demonstration should leave no room for 
question, or else conviction cannot be reasonably 
demanded. In fact, however, we always act on 
probabilities; and the fact that the issue is mo- 
mentous makes us only more careful to inquire 
diligently into the facts and weigh more cautious- 
ly the balancing probabilities. If the wind is 
eust and the sky is cloudy, whether it is a picnic 
party about to start for the woods, or a steam- 
ship, with five hundred passengers on board, 
about to start for the Atlantic Ocean, the question 
of the weather must be determined by a balance 
of probabilities; the ship-captain does not look 
for demonstration any more than the picnic- 
leader; he only uses greater care in calculating 
the meaning of the weather indications. 

The impression that certainty is to be looked 
for in religious argument bas been strengthened 
by the methods of the ministry. They have too 
often undertaken to do the impossible—demon- 
strate religious truth beyond all question; and, 
failing in this, as they always do, have increased 
the skepticism which they intended to cure. At- 
tempting to establish the immortality of the 
soul, the existence of a personal God, the author- 
ity of revelation, the divine character and mis- 
sion of Christ, by the same process and with the 
same character and degree of demonstration 
afforded by Euclid’s proof of the proposition that 
the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum 
of the squares of the two sides, their congregations 
have either concluded that the doctrines are not 
true, because the promised demonstration was not 
forthcoming, or have believed in them, not be- 
cause of, but in spite of, the sermon. 

In so far as religious doctrines are to be proved 
at all, they are to be proved as probably, not cer- 
tainly, true, and we are to yield practical obedi- 
ence to them just as we do to other truths which 
are established by evidence as a basis for human 
conduct. If ministers would habitually recognize 
that doubt is legitimate, they would, by that very 
habit, do much to overthrow unbelief. By at- 
tempting to do too much, they fail of all; by as- 
suming to demonstrate religious truth beyond 
cavil, they fail to put it beyond rational question- 
ing. The very fact that we argue to prove relig- 
ious truth is itself an evidence that there are pros 
and cons, und that our conclusions are to be ac- 
cepted, not as mathematical truths, because de- 
monstrated, but, as all practical truths, because 
the balance of truth is in theirfavor. If Christian 
apologists were content to make Christian truth 
appear probable, they would make it appear cer- 
tain; by undertaking to make it appear certain, 
they fail to wake it appear probable. If skeptics 
would measure Christian truths as they measure 
other truths, and act on rational probabilities, 
they would often find doubts solved which are 
strengthened if not produced by the erroneous in- 
tellectual habit of demanding for them a demon- 
stration which God has not made possible. 

For example: a Being has appeared upon the 
globe, offering to the human race a cure for all 
the evils that oppress it—ignorance, superstition, 
oppression in the community, remorse, despair, 
selfishness, animalism in the individual. It is 
claimed for bim by his disciples, and it is asserted 
by them that he claimed for himself, a divine 
authority to offer pardon to all men on the con- 
ditions of repentance and reformation, and divine 
power to all men in their new life, upon condition 
of their acceptance of his help. The story of his 
life and the record of his supposed teachings is 
contained in four biographies, which have come 
down to us from a very early period in history; 
they certainly originated at some time prior to 
the fourth century. In these biographies is the 
record of extraordinary works wrought by him in 
attestation of his authority, and of his more ex- 
traordinary resurrection from the dead. Unless 
he possessed niore than human authority, his 
declaration of divine pardon to every repentant 
soul is only an expression of his own opinion, and 
his promise of divine help to every struggling soul 
is only an expression of his own hope. The ques- 
tion of his authority is, therefore, fundamental ; 
for only as we believe in his right to speak for 
God will remorse and despair flee at his voice. 
These devils go out only at the word which they 
recognize as the word of the Son of God. 

Now, this question is to be determined by a 
balance of probabilities. It is not necessary to 





demonstrate beyond possibility of doubt his divine 
mission and authority. It is not necessary to 
demand such a demonstration before we act upon 
his word as authentic and authoritative. His 
claim addresses itself to our reason, and it is by 
exercising our reason that we are to become satis- 
fied respecting it. When rationalism declares 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation is irrational, 
we have a right to ask what other and more prob- 
able hypothesis it has to account for the portrait 
given in the Four Gospels; and when it asks us to 
believe that it is the portrait of a religious im- 
postor, or of a religious fanatic, or that it is no 
portrait at all, but afancy painting, created by an 
age that was the most barren of spiritual morality 
which the world has ever seen, we may reasonably 
reply that, until it has some better explanation to 
offer, the balance of probabilities is in favor of 
the Christian faith, and we may reasonably con- 
tinue to act upon the conviction which has the 
greatest weight of reason to sustain it. 

So, again: when we undertake to prove that 
there is a God—proof can only give us a rea- 
sonable conviction of his existence, and some of 
his probable characteristics. It is equally impos- 
sible to demonstrate the fact of God’s existence 
and to ignore the cumulative evidence which has 
compelled the great mass of thoughtful men to 
believe that he is. What is the alternative prof- 
fered to us by modern unbelief? It is, that out of 
molecular forms spring, uncaused and undirected 
by any supreme intelligence and will, all forms of 
organic structure; that designs, of every variety 
and in every form, can come out of matter un- 
shaped and undirected. That is to make matter 
godlier than God. It is to demand a credulity 
immeasurably greater than is demanded by the 
belief in a creating, animating and supervising 
Great Spirit, who has classified all and controls 
all. Neither opinion is demonstrated; but the 
first is far more consonant with reason than the 
second. 

There is such a thing as certainty in religion; 


but this does not depend upon argument; and of | : - J 
| schools with another in somewhat the same line; Mr. 


this we shall speak in a second article. 








TYPES AND IDEALS. 


ISTENERS may never hear any good of 
themselves, but none the less do they con- 





tinue to listen, or, which is the same thing, to | 


read what other people have to say about them. 
For this reason, English estimates of Americans 


and American estimates of Englishmen are apt to | 


find their most interested readers beyond the seas. 
Americans are justly said to be over-sensilive to 
criticism, but they are fast outgrowing it, and 
may hope, in the course of a generation or so, to 
be as pachydermatous as the veriest John Bull 
himself. 

Peculiar international relations arise from the 
existence of a common language. Neither of the 
great Anglo-Saxon nations cares particularly 
what is said of itin French or German. Indeed, 
it may be asserted as a great ethnological fact 
that the speakers of any given tongue believe 
themselves to be at the top of the tree unless 
convinced to the contrary by force of arms. And 
even then, conviction endures but for a brief 
period. Possibly, if we spoke American instead of 
English, we should be able to look with super- 
cilious indifference upon the rest of the world, but 
as itis, our English cousins will continue, until 
the ‘‘universology” of the transcendentalists 
becomes vernacular, to chaff us about our nasal 
accent and our national guesses, while we shall 
retaliate by pointing to the immortal record of 
dropped h’s and misplaced aspirates. 

A curious phase of misunderstanding is given 
prominence just now by an article in the London 
‘* Spectator” on ‘‘ The Ideal of American Charac- 
ter.” It is based on the admirable sketches of 
Mr. Henry Jawes in ‘‘The American,” ‘‘ Daisy 
Miller,” ‘‘An International Episode,” ete. The 
writer assumes that the leading characters are in- 
tended by Mr. James to represent the highest 
ideals of American civilization, and it does not 
seem to have occurred to him that they may be 
studies rather than ideals. Probably the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator” would be slightly amused at the suggestion 
that Lord Lambeth, in ‘‘ The International Epi- 
sode,” is the ideal ofall that an English nobleman 
should be. He is merely a type—whether com- 
mon or not is for his countrymen to say. Why, 





| Brooklyn, at Montreal. 
| with some accouat of his reception, and that of the 


then, thould it be assumed that Newman is the 
ideal American gentleman? That he is a type, 
and not an uncommon one, we freely admit, and 
we are not altogether disqualified as judges. So 
it is also with Daisy Miller. She isatype not 
infrequently met with—oftener encountered 
abroad than at home—but she is as unlike the 
average American girl of good, not necessarily 
fashionable, social relations, as Newman is unlike 
the average American gentleman. 

Of course there are differences between English 
and Americans. To each the peculiarities of the 
other are unfamiliar, and sometimes not alto- 
gether agreeable. These peculiarities, however, 
are least conspicuous among the more cultivated 
classes of both countries and must further disap- 
pear as time goes on. Meanwhile, we protest 
against the setting up, as it were, in a blaze of 
calcium light, of Daisy Miller and Newman as the 
ideals for which Americans are expected to strive. 

The fact is, that unobtrusive American travel- 
ers pass unnoticed in England and on the Conti- 
nent. When a poet from the Sierras, with a 
revolver in his waist-belt and his trowsers thrust 
into his boots, makes his appearance in London, 
he is lionized in society, and his very mediocre 
verses attain a world-wide, if evanescent, celeb- 
rity. He exactly meets the British ideal of what 
an American should be, and his bold and original 
course secures him an amount of gratuitous ad- 
vertising that does the greatest credit to bis busi- 
ness capacities. If he assumes the garb of civili- 
zation, he is simply ignored, and that is precisely 
what he does not intend shall happen. 

If our English cousins can convince themselves 
that the ideals of Americans are very much like 
their own when reduced to their lowest terms, 
they will come far nearer the truth than they are 
prone to do under existing conditions. 








NOTES. 
Oar contributed pages this week open with a poem 
appropriate to Decoration Day; Gail Hamilton fol- 
lows up her article of a few weeks since on normal 


Chadwick discusses the part which humor plays in 
the sphere of morals and religion; Dr. Sturtevant 
tells what the Church of Christ is and what it is not, 
and a Presbyterian clergyman gives us a picturesque 
and entertaining sketch of the Saratoga General 
Assembly. Mr. Beecher’s sermon this week is the one 
preached last Sunday before the 13th Regiment, of 
We print an abstract of it 


regiment, in that city. In the Young Folks’ Depart- 
ment, besides an interesting story of life in the 
Northwest by Helen Campbell, we give space to 
some of ‘*‘ Aunt Patience’s”’ correspondents. 


Among the scores of exchanges which come to our 
table every week with selections from the Christian 
Union we rarely see any evidence of any literary 
theft. They generally give credit; or, where they fail 
to do so, we are inclined to attribute the failure to a 
slip in a too-busy pair of scissors. But what are we 
to say of the ‘‘ American Wesleyan,’”’ which comes to 
us with one of Mr. Beecher’s Talks about Home pub- 
lished in full, not only without a line of credit to the 
Christian Union, but with the names of Mr. Beecher 
and “ Laicus” carefully expunged, lest their readers 
should guess that the article was borrowed, and the 
names *“‘Teacher” and “Child” substituted? Mr. 
Beecher is certainly a teacher; but Laicus! well, as 
he has eternity before him, he does not object to 
being called a child. 


The St. Louis “ Christian Advocate” intimates that 
the current story, reported in our columns, of a 
prayer-meeting in Stephensville, Grath County, 
Texas, being interrupted by the arrival of a sheriff to 
arrest one of the praying-band, and ending in a free 
fight,isnottrue. Butit gives no reason for disbeliey- 
ing a report which has passed unquestioned in the 
Northern secular press. 


The First Congregational Church of Chicago has 
been agitated by the question, What it shall do with 
an heretical teacher in its Sunday-school, and has 
decided, if we correctly understand the facts, that 
aman may be a worthy member of a church and not 
competent to be a teacher in the church; which is a 
very rational and simple distinction. Mr. Turner - 
was suspended from his post as a Sunday-school 
teacher for teaching probation after death and that 
there are good Christians outside of all churches, He 
then requested, on behalf of himself and wife, that 
either letters of honorable dismissal be granted 
without specifying any particular church to which 
they should be dismissed, or that they be “ dropped.” 
The matter was referred to a committee, who recom- 
mended the church to decline the request and take 
no action; and this recommendation, after consider- 
able discussion, was carried, without, we believe, 
a dissenting vote, though rather by that silence 
which signifies assent than by any very positive 
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show in affirmation. The question whether Mr. 
Turner had proved himself ‘“ apt to teach” is one that 
depends on so many circumstances—the nature of his 
class, the color and object of his teaching, the prac- 
tical effect of it on the pupils, etc. —that it may cer- 
tainly be left to the judgment of the local church 
rather than subjected to revision by newspaper. Its 
refusal to treat him as somehow out of fellow- 
ship with the church, even at his request, is to be 
commended. There is no reason why a member 
should be “dropped” from the church communion 
merely because he does not prove himeelf, in the 
judgment of his fellow-disciples, apt to teach, and 
the circumstances must be peculiar which justify a 
church in giving a letter recommending one of 
its members to nobody and nowhere. A letter of 
dismission is a letter of introduction; and it ought, 
therefore, generally to be addressed to some one 
ready and likely to receive it and its bearer. 


The clerk of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, of Brooklyn, writes us as follows: 

Editor of the Christian Unton: 

DEAR SiR: In alluding to the installation council called by 
this church, you say, in your issue of 22d inst., that the pastor 
requested that the council * should consist of members of 
the Manhattan Association.”’ In this you have been misled; 
no such request was made by the pastor, and the council 
will not, in fact, be so composed, as you will see from the list 
of its members inclosed. Will you kindly correct ? 

Yours respectfully, HENRY HEATH, Clerk. 

We are obliged to Mr. Heath for giving our readers 
eorrect information on this point, and should have 
been more obliged if he bad told them just what Mr. 
Freeland’s request actually was. The churches whose 
pastors are not connected with the Manhattan Asso- 
ciation, invited to Mr. Freeland’s installation, are the 
Bedford Church, Brooklyn; the Tabernacle Church, 
Jersey City; the First Church, Montclair; the Central 
Church, Hartford, and the Eliot Church, Newton. 


The Chicago *‘Advance” publishes in full the paper 
of the Rev. James Brand, referred to by us week be- 
fore last, arguing that ‘‘ the time has come for a new 
declaration of faith by our (Congregational) churches 

. . that shall state in positive terms, in our living 
tongue, the doctrines which we hold to-day.” The 
paper isan able one. The author argues that a sym- 
bol is desirable and necessary, because, for com- 
bined work, there must be agreement in doctrine; 
that the old Savoy Confession is practically unknown; 
that it does not express the faith of the Congrega- 
tional churches of to-day, either in form of expres- 
sion or substance of doctrine; that a new symbol 
could be defended, while the old one is constantly 
subjected to attack from which there is no defence. 
We characterize the paper as able; but it suggests at 
least one criticism. For fifty years or more, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brand, the Congregationalists have 
been living and working without a symbol; for 
the old one has been a false pretence, a creed ** prac- 
tically unknown,” and one that ‘‘does not express 
the doctrinal views of the Congregational body of to- 
day.” And yet, during this time, the Congregational- 
ists have done some good work, including the creation, 
or evolution, of both their home and foreign mission- 
ary work. A church or body of churches must have 
a common faith, just as a government must have a 
constitution; but Great Britain has survived without 
a written constitution a score of pen-and-ink consti- 
tutions in France and Spain. The reader can com- 
plete the parallel. One objection, also, Mr. Brand 
does not consider—the question what body has a right 
to tell Congregationalists what they must believe in 
order to be Congregationalists; or would he have the 
new symbol a purely unauthoritative declaration ? 

We receive from a Western subscriber the followirg 
echo from a recent editorial in the Christian Union. 
Editors Christian Union: 

Your article ** Too Much Politics,” in the issue of May 7th, 
strikes a chord to which I vibrate. I hope you will continue 
to sound that string until the thinking element of the Ameri- 
can people gets into tune with you. Prof. Swing has recently 
said, ** Birds fly, and deer run, and serpents crawl, but society 
talks itself forward. Men talk a hundred years, and then, by 
a revolution, or a war, or a reformation, they mark how far 
they have gotten.” According to this estimate, is not our 
time for a grand revolution fully come? But, instead of 
ushering in any action, each year seems to increase the talk- 
ing. According to our political system, there is no year with- 
out its campaign, important or unimportant. The city, the 
county, the State, or the nation, must be officered so fre- 
quently that the American citizen, instead of pow and then 
going to the polls and expressing his will by the ballot, is 
made to pass through campaign after campaign, greeted 
almost perpetually by his newspaper with items extolling 
one of the rival candidates and detaming the other. We are 
getting to be a nation of politicians, in which men are no 
longer looked upon as men, but as voters. And public office 
has almost ceased to be looked upon asan arrangement by 
which the few can serve the many, but rather as a prize to 
which the many are constantly solicited to treat the few. 

Please cry out till you are heeded. T. B. W. 

GRAND RAPIps, Mich., May 14, 1879. 


No body of men have yet had the spirit of self- 
abnegation sufficiently strong to surrender power 
conferred upon or acquired by them. Individuals 
have sometimes done it; assemblies never. The only 
remedy for “too mueh politics” is a public agitation 
that shall compel Congress to relinquish something; 
to do more by doing less. And every such echo as 
this helps the public sentiment that must finally cure 
the evil, if it is ever to be cured. 





DECORATION DAY. 
By SaRau D. CLARK. 


LOWERS for our heroes, redolent in beauty! 
Roses and lilies for each treasured spot! 
They loitered not, nor lingered in their duty— 
Then twine with these the sweet forget-me-not! 


Flowers for our heroes! round each green-sward pillow, 
Once every year we meet, with lavish hand, 

From the far valley to yon seaward billow, 
And stars of honor strew through all the land! 


One rode to death, renowned in ancient story— 
The noble Roman lives in deeds again: 

The heroic few swept through the pass to glory, 
But our Six Hundred lie on every plain. 


How glanced the sword—when words were vain to 
smother 
The choking utterance and the groans of men— 
So deep it smote the heart of friend and brother! 
While concord, myriad voices sighed, ‘‘Amen!” 


‘‘Amen,” the mountains breathed; the rocks replying: 
‘* These dread battalions, and these batile stains 

But mark the path all nature underlying— 
The grand, imperishable right remains.” 


Freedom—in thought, in word, in deed maintaining 
For each and all—for this the sword ye drew; 

For this ye fell, that high ideal sustaining, 
Old as creation, and forever new! 


A guard advanced, ye hold us in your keeping; 
In martial ranks, long drawn, a shining band, 

Ye watch us in our waking and our sleeping, 
With powers and principalities ye stand! 


Heroes to-day, and for each coming morrow, 

Year after year, our tribute we will bring; 
Nature’s memorials in our trust we borrow, 

And crown you with the blossoms of each spring! 





THE SCHOOLS OF THE FATHERS. 
By GatL HAMILTON. 

rPNHE founders of this country—those founders who 

made this country worth living in, the New 
England fathers—set college and common school side 
by side. In 1635, free schools were recognized by 
law in Massachusetts. In 1636, Harvard College was 
instituted. It was not till 1642 that the General 
Assembly ordered that every village of fifty families 
should have a school in which reading and writing 
should be taught; and that every township of 100 
families should support a grammar-school, where 
Latin and Greek should be taught. In 1639, schools 
were supported by tax in Hartford and New Haven; 
in 1650, the first code of Connecticut required parents 
and guardians to cause their children to be taught to 


read and to Jearn the catechism; required, as in | 
Massachusetts, every fifty householders to establish a | 


school, and every 100 householders to establish a 


grammar-school. In 1700, the Connecticut and New | 
Haven colonies withdrew their support from Harvard | 
and united in forming a college of their own. The | 


common school, the high school, the college, advanced 
with equal step; but all these were far nearer to the 
private schools of our own day than to the public 


schools. Our fathers were not legislating for the | 


great nation which we have become, but for the small 
religious society into which they had organized them- 
selves. Their college was a theological seminary. 
They were establishing a religious community for 
themselves and for their children. They had only 
themselves to look to for support. Outside of them 
was a wilderness peopled with savages. They founded 
their schools from the same motives of self-pveserva- 


tionthat made them build their houses. There were | 
|} ers are in the high schools, teaching about one- 


no schools anywhere to which they could send their 
children; they must either establish schools or their 
children must grow up inignorance. They established 
schools, and established them in such a way as should 
most equably diffuse the cost and most easily meet the 
convenience of the community. Their schools were 


religious, like our Sunday-schools. They were, in | 


fact, more like the parochial schools of the Roman 
Catholics, of which we disapprove, than like the actual 
public schools which we have established. 


«« After God had carried us safe to New England, and | 


we had builded our houses, provided necessaries for 
our livelihood, reared convenient places for God's 
worship, and settled the civil government, one of the 
first things we longed for and looked after was to ad- 
vance learning and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading 
to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches.” The 
same authority which established and supported the 
schools for reading and writing, established and sup- 
ported the classical grammar-schools and the college. 
Harvard was founded and named by the State. It 
belonged to the colony just as the primary school 
belonged to the colony, and it was established for the 
express and expressed purpose of promoting piety 
and godliness as well as knowledge. 

It is idle, it is illogical, it is the mark of an undis- 








ciplined mind, to demand the maintenance of higli 
schools as a continuance of the practice of our fathers. 
Their devotion to learning should animate us, but 
their strict adherency to common sense should also 
stimulate us to emulation. The method of their 
devotion was dictated by their circumstances. We 
also should adapt ourselves to our circumstances, not 
to theirs. Weare amply farnished with academies and 
colleges endowed by private munificence, private ben- 


| evolence, private ambition, opentoall. The abolition of 


high schools would not bea blow struck at education, for 
there would be schools remaining just as good, and 


| ample for all who should seek them; and many of these 


schools, and many of the best of these schools, are so 


| cheap that no boy need be, and no resolute boy would 


be, deterred by the cost from entering them. Those 


who have persistency enough to use their education 


to advantage in after life, have persistency enough to 


| gain education in early years. Why should the State 


depart from the simple principle of giving to every 


| child, of forcing upon every child, sufficient education 
| to enable him to become a good citizen, and stop far 


short of the education required to make him learned? 


| Why should it provide him with education that rather 


untits than fits him for a trade, yet does not, and does 
not pretend to, fit him for the ministry? 
The Rey. Joseph Cook, advocating high schools with 


| characteristic courtesy and modesty, designates those 
| who oppose higlr schools as the froth and the dregs of 


society, and stigmatises this opposition as the work 
of a foreign priesthood. Only a mind unaccustomed 


| or disinclined to discrimination could so confound the 


issue. It is possible, but itis not logical, to confuse 
common schools and high schools, and to assume that 


| Opposition to the one is opposition to the other— 
| that the disestablishment of high schools and the es- 


tablishment of parochial schools are part and parcel of 
the same movement. The two questions are two 
questions, and not one. 

‘High schools,” says Mr. Joseph Cook, ‘are the 
homes of the great middle class; primary education is 
not enough. We must bring the masses up to a point 
where they can guide their own studies. Common- 
school education does not fit one to regulate his own 
reading.” Yet even this novel argument for high 
schools fails before the facts, because we do not get 
‘*the masses” into the high schools after we establish 
them! The high school only plucks from three to five 
out ‘“‘of the masses” to guide their studies, while the 
remaining ninety-five are left to regulate their own 
reading just as if there were no high schools at all. 


| Nor is this high-school education shaped merely or 
| chiefly to the needs of those few of the masses who 


will go to no higher school, but largely to the still 
fewer who will go from the high school to the college. 

Another evil, and a most undemocratic one, is that 
the best teachers, the most highly educated and the 
most highly paid, are not put into the primary schools, 
where all the children have the benefit of their culture, 
but into the high schools, where only three or five per 
cent. of the children come in contact withthem. That 


| is, instead of giving the best advantages to those who 


have the most need of them, we give them to those 
who have the least. The child who can devote only 
the few years of early infancy to mental pursuits we 


| put off with a half-educated or not educated teacher, 
| while the best gifts are bestowed upon those who 


can be furnished with the best elsewhere. The School 
Commissioner of Ohio, in some excellent remarks on 
high schools, says that the three-one-hundredths of 
the public-school teachers of Ohio who are in the 
high schools receive one-ninth of the money paid for 
instruction. In Boston about one-tenth of the teach- 


twenty-second part of all the pupils, and receiving 
about one-sixth of all thesalary. The average number 
of pupils to a teacher in the high schools is 25.1; in 
the grammar-schools, 46.8; in the primary schools, 


| 45.4. No one will deny that as the pupil approaches 


the teacher in character and attainments the pleasure 
of teaching him increases, and the trouble of teaching 
him diminishes. It requires far more vitality to en- 
gage ang direct twenty little children than twenty 
boys and girls of fifteen years. Yet we put nearly 
twice as many little restless bodies and fresh, un- 
trained minds into the care of the primary teacher as 
we put of taught and trained pupils under the high- 
school teacher. And then we give to the high-school 
teacher the higher salary, and, most fatal of all, we do 


| not think it necessary for the primary teacher, who 


has the first and widest and deepest work to do, to be 
furnished with all the resources which education can 
provide, but fancy that any woman who can read and 


| write—especially if she have had a touch-and-go at 


the normal school—is abundantly able to manage these 
little ones. 

It is not possible to set too high a value on educa- 
tion. The more thorough it is iu the few, the more 
beneficial is it to the many. The deepest, the broad- 
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est, the most liberalizing culture is to be desired. The 
scholarship of the scholar is the boon and blessing of 
the unlearned. The many are uplifted by the trained 
and far-reaching intelligence of the few. Especially 
is a reading populace the rich soil out of which spring 
the noblest growths of intellect. But I venture to 
say no man ever conferred distinction upon this 
country who owed his power to the high school. No 
man ever illustrated the annals of this country who 
would not have been equally illustrious had the high 
school never existed. 


LAUGHTER AND RELIGION. 
By Joun W. CHADWICK. 

om HE laughter of man is the contentment of God” 

is one of Mr. Weiss’s aphoristic utterances. 
By which he means, not that our laughter makes the 
infinite contentment, but that it corresponds to it. 
‘‘ He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh,” says the 
Old Testament; but the laugh, if I remember rightly, 
was to be one of scorn. Humor comes with the sense 
of incongruity, and no such sense can be present to 
the infinite mind, because to the infinite mind there 
can be no sense of incongruity. God sees that every- 
thing is congruous. But is not the pleasure which 
man takes in incongruity largely conditioned by his 
sense that it is superficial; that it does not go clear 
down; that underneath the surface ripple there is 
depth and calm. The gods of Homer shake the Olym- 
pian house with inextinguishable laughter. At best 
our words are false when we speak of infinite things. 
They only hint at what they would express. Language 
is finite, and therefore cannot name aright the infinite 
mystery. Allowing this, I wonder if in the Infinite 
Spirit there be not something corresponding to the 
laughter of Olympus, to see what airs we take, of what 
importance we are to ourselves, and, like the fly upon 
the wheel, how much credit we take to ourselves for 
all the dust and motion of the Almighty’s chariot; 
how we toss and fret and bruise ourselves against the 
limitations that are set for our defence—to narrow, and 
thereby intensify and deepen, all the currents of our 
power. 

However this may be, the laughter of men does not 
admit of argument. It is one of the indisputable 
facts, and a very gracious one it is. Honor the things 
that make us laugh, however humble! Honor the 
man who makes us laugh a pure, sweet laugh that is 
accompanied by no blush, that holds no particle of 
shame or malice in solution! The degrees and differ- 
ences of that laughter-generating force which is called 
wit, humor, irony, satire, and sarcasm, are hard to 
specify. None of the classifiers satisfy us wholly. 
But, in the meantime, the differences exist, and we 
all recognize them in their personal manifestations, 
We all know that Voltaire’s quality and Roche- 
foucauld’s is wit; that Charles Lamb’s and Wash- 
ington Irving’s and Dickens’s characteristic gift 
is humor; that Thackeray was a master of irony; that 
Swift was nothing if not satirical. Of all these differ- 
ent forms cf the laughter-generating force, humor is 
that for which we are most grateful. As irony leans 
to humor (as in Thackeray) rather than t» cynicism 
(as in Heine) it is the lasting joy of kindly men and 
women. When Heine’says that he has always loved his 
enemies, though at the time he thought they were his 
friends, our smile is not without ingredients of pain. 
When he says: ‘‘ You will find me stupid enough; a 
friend has just been with me and we have been ex- 
changing ideas,” our smile is less constrained. But 
Thackeray is almost always smiling behind his Rhada- 
manthine mask—smiling or weeping. ‘J didn’t marry 
Esmond and Lady Castlewood,” he said; ‘ they mar- 
ried themselves.” And he didn’t make Becky Sharp 
such an exceedingly clever woman. She would be 
her ‘‘own mamma,” and he couldn’t help it. But 
many times I know he must have sighed 

*O wad she tak a thought and mend!” 
as he beheld her going on from bad to worse. 

As a pun consists of two meanings suddenly com- 
prehendedina single word, so wit consists in two ideas, 
dissimilar or not habitually associated, suddenly com- 
prehended in one form—the one idea made for the 
moment to take on the appearance of the other. Its 
pleasure is the sudden joy of seeing an apparent like- 
ness where none could be expected. But humor is the 
sense of incongruity, of ‘‘ descending incongruity,” 
says Herbert Spencer—a ‘‘ come-down” as we say. 
Incongruity alone is no sufficient pledge of humorous 
situations. For the most part, incongruities are 
painful. The things which are incongruous must not 
involve too serious elements. The sudden change 
that breaks the surface of our equilibrium into a 
smile, shatters our cloudless heaven with a sudden 
peal of laughter, must be a descending change, a 
change from something more to something less seri- 
ous—hereby the superfluity of nervous energy (such is 
the physiological account of laughter) being obliged 





to expend itself in certain muscular movements. 
*“‘ Advice to persons about to marry: Don’t.” That 
is descending incongruity. The ideafirst presented 
develops an unconscionable amount of nervous energy, 
which the second idea liberates at once. Hence an 
explosion. 

But however good a thing humor may be in itself, 
the average sentiment of Christendom has generally 
considered it as something entirely extra-religious, if 
not anti-religious. How often are we told that it is 
better to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of feasting; that by the lengthening of the 
countenance the heart is made better. ‘* The gift of 
tears” has always been considered one of the great 
gifts of a Christian preacher. By the gift of tears, is 
meant the preacher's own facility in shedding them. 
But nothing is so contagious as weeping. Going to 
hear Moody and Sankey, I saw the women all about me 
squeezing their lips together till the saline stream be- 
gan to flow, and, once it has begun, the physical smart 
is quite enough to keep it going. The preacher who 
can make his audience weep is esteemed the great 
preacher. But nothing is easier than this. To make 
an audience laugh is much more difficult, and is not 
necessary a less religious act. ‘‘He’s the man for a 
funeral,” an honest man once said to me, of a local 
Chadband. ‘‘Ittakes him to harrow up the feelings ;” as 
if to harrow up the feelings were a blessed consumma- 
tion. That Washington was never known to smile is 
one item of his personal mythology, though, on the 
best authority, it is narrated that he laughed as if he 
would die on one occasion, when a shell, striking near, 
buried Gen. Putnam under a heap of dirt, from which 
he presently emerged in an exceedingly demoralized 
condition. This inability to laugh and smile has been 
predicated of many saints and martyrs. ‘* Jesus was 
never known to smile” was a favorite and frequent dic- 
tum with my own grandmother, for which she had the 
warrant of an immemorial tradition. For me, his 
gracious smile plays over almost every page of the 
synoptic gospels. I see its pure reflection in the faces 
of the little children who gravitated into his affec- 
tionate embrace. 

Be this as it may, I am sure that humor, smiles and 
laughter have a legitimate function in the sphere of 
morals and religion. Herbert Spencer asserts the 
physiological truth of the popular idea that laughter 
facilitates digestion. If so, then it facilitates thought 
and morals and religion, all of which are seriously 
affected by a man’s digestion. We should know that 
Calvin was dyspeptic without any direct testimony, 
and that St. Bernard had what he calls ‘a fire-brand 
in his stomach,” with which he lighted Arnold of 
Brescia's funeral-pyre. Again, all pure, sweet laughter 
is a sign of happiness, and happy people are much 
more apt to be virtuous than the unhappy. Be good 
and you will be happy is hardly a more valid saying 
than be happy and you will be good. In the matter of 
thought and character, it has many times been ob- 
served by the most careful students of the mind that 
the lack of humor involves a very serious intellectual 
defect, a lack of nice discrimination. 

Says John Richard Green, in his ‘‘ Short History of 
the English People,” speaking of the English Puri- 
tans: ‘‘ Humor, the faculty which above all corrects 
exaggeration and extravagance, died away before the 
new stress and strain of existence. The absolute de- 
votion of the Puritan to a Supreme Will tended more 
and more to rob him of all sense of measure and pro- 
portion in common matters. Little things became 
great things in the glare of religious zeal; and the 
godly man learned to shrink from a surplice or a mince- 
pie at Christmas as he shrank from impurity or a lie. 
Life became hard, rigid, colorless, as it became in- 
tense.” 

We have all known able men whose power would 
have been doubled by the infusion of an element of 
humor into their minds. For, this being primarily the 
sense of incongruity, it would save them from a mul- 
titude of intellectual mishaps resulting from the lack 
of any quick perception of incongruous elements. 
There are systems of theology which men accept, 
wonderful for their symmetry and logical coherence, 
which, at the first gleam of humor, would vanish into 
thinner air than ghosts at cock-crowing. There was 
a great deal of force in Shaftesbury’s idea that ridicule 
is the test of truth. The truth never is ridiculous. 
In the greatest minds, as well as in our every-day 
acquaintances, the lack of humor is a very serious 
misfortune. Wit is called ‘ Attic salt,’ because it 
is preservative of what would go to swift decay 
without it. Who does not feel that, with a little 
humor superadded, John Stuart Mill would have been 
twice the man he was? Certainly, in that case, he 
never would have written in the dedication of his 
books on ‘ Liberty” and the ‘‘ Enfranchisement of Wo- 
men” those [two incredible tributes to his wife’s 
character and genius. But, in all the range of his- 
tory, there is perhaps no more signal instance of 





the lack of humor and the consequent deterioration 
of a splendid gift than that of Auguste Comte. Never 
was man more absolutely devoid of humor—Sweden- 
borg, perhaps, excepted. Had it been otherwise, he 
never could have concocted that gigantic piece of 
folly, the ritual and ecclesiastic part of his Religion 
of Humanity, or that equally absurd and monstrous 
screed of a priori politics, his Great Republic of the 
West. 

In the sphere of morals and religion it would be 
monstrous to deny that there have been many men of 
influence and mark who have been entirely devoid of 
humor. With humor, they could not have done the 
work they did. Calvin could not have turned Geneva 
inside out, and Wesley could not have reproved thou- 
sands of utter strangers for profanity and other sins. 
Fox could not have ‘‘made unto himself a suit of 
leather,” and gone into steeple-houses to dispute with 
hireling ministers. But there have been men as great 
as these, and as devoid of humor, who, nevertheless, 
have somehow been preserved from doing anything 
ridiculous. Of Dr. Channing I have never heard but 
one stroke of humor, yet certainly the gigantic humor 
of Dickens could not have kept him freer from absurd- 
ity of speech and action, though we should all rejoice 
if some delicate aroma of wit or humor could pervade 
his public utterances, and, still more, his private cor- 
respondence. And, after all, commend me to the men 
who have this delicate aroma, or even something far 
more positive; to Luther, shaking the Papal throne 
with his gigantic laughter as with his stout denuncia- 
tions; to Theodore Parker, whose exuberant humor 
bubbles up through all his private books, whose let- 
ters overflow with it, and whose Sunday-evening con- 
versation in the Exeter Place parlor, with a few choic- 
est friends, was of a sort “to shake the midriff of 
despair with laughter ;” to St. Philip Neri, founder of 
that Order of the Oratory of which John Henry New- 
man is the most distinguished member at the present 
time. He it was (St. Philip) who worked a miracle 
upon a scolding husband at the desire of his wife. 
As soon as he entered the house, she said, he began 
to scold. Would St. Philip work a miracle in her 
behalf? He would, on one condition; for he said that 
even in working miracles the Almighty preferred to 
use some natural helps. As often as she saw her hus- 
band coming she should fill her mouth with water, 
and keep it there for ten or fifteen minutes after he 
got home. She should do this fora month. At the 
end of that time she came to Philip with the assurance 
that the miracle had been complete. A better husband 
was not in all Rome. 








MAY. 
By CARLOTTA PERRY. 
C= ED with a sweet prophetic grace, she stands 
Upon the waiting threshold of the year; 
Her fresh young laugh upon the listening ear 
Of earth has fallen, and the teeming lands 
Laugh back their happy hopes. Her fair hand sweeps 
Across the willow bank, the pansy bed, 
And through the orchard; all transfigured, 
They glow beneath her touch; soft colors creep, 
Purple and gold and rose, to leaf and stem; 
Now glad, expectant glances towards the skies 
She lifts, and, lo! a vision greets her eyes: 
Her reign is done; with blessings on her lips, 
She gathers up her perfumed garment’s hem, 
And signals forward with warm finger-tips 
The month whose radiance must her own eclipse. 








THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
By THE Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D.D. 


HIS word occurs but twice in the four Gospels. 

Both of these instances of its use occur in the 
Gospel of Matthew, and in reported sayings of our 
Lord. In one of these instances the word is used 
prophetically of something that did not then exist, 
but which Christ was about to found: ‘‘On this rock 
I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” The church which was to be was 
not then. Luke, the undoubted author of the Acts of 
the Apostles, never uses the word in his Gospel; yet 
in the Acts he uses it most abundantly. From the day 
of Pentecost onwards its use in all Christian litera- 
ture is almost as abundant as the use of the words 
‘*God” and ‘‘ Christ,” and in no age of the history of 
Christianity has its use been more abundant than in 
ourown. Yet the diversities of meaning which have 
been, and still are, attached to it are very great, and 
very contradictory to each other. What two ideas 
can be more contradictory to cach other than the 
meaning of ‘the church” in the mouth of a Papist 
and of a Congregationalist? 

Yet, contradictory as these two meanings of the 
word are, they have one thing in common. They both 
assume that the church is an institution founded by 
the Lord Jesus to represent, preserve and propagate 
his religion in the world. Both meanings of the word 
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do, therefore, imply and acknowledge that the nature 
and constitution of the church can be nothing else 
than what he intended they should be. They do, there- 
fore, both appeal to the authority of the same standard 
as ultimately decisive of the meaning of the word 
‘‘church.” What it meant when he said: ‘On this 
rock I will build my church,” it means now. All the 
intermediate grades of meaning with which the word is 
used in all the prelatical and Protestant sects have in 
them the same common element. They all recognize 
‘‘the church” as a creation of the thought and will of 
the same Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah of God, and 
thus admit that his authority is alone ultimately de- 
cisive in determining the meaning of the word for all 
men and all times. Just what it meant when he said 
to Peter: ‘‘On this rock I will build my church,” it 
means now and for us. 

If popery or prelacy, under any form, replies to this 
that it is the province of the church itself, having 
come down to us in unbroken succession from the 
original witnesses and founders, to inform us what 
the church is, and that we have nothing to do but to 
receive her account of the matter with implicit faith, 
I ask, in reply, of what use then are these authentic 
histories that have come down to us of those words of 
Jesus and the transactions of those times? Are they 
not to be read and interpreted according to the laws 
which prevail in the interpretation of all language? 
What then if the meaning which we are thus compelled 
to give to the word is directly contradictory to that 
which some old church authority assures us is the true 
one? Modern Christian scholarship can read the 
Greek Testament, and know what it means. With 
such a scholar as Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury, 
to guide us, we can know what Jesus meant when he 
said: ‘‘ On this rock I wil! build my church,” as well as 
we can know what the Roman, Cato, meant when he 
used to say: “I think also that Carthage ought to be 
destroyed.” Are we then to relinquish our faith in 
what we learn from these authentic records of the 
apostles themselves because it is contradicted by a 
tradition which has floated along the line of church 
officials, through we know not how many ages, and 
the origin of which no man can explain? We know 
not where or when it originated, but we know that it 
did not originate with the apostles, for they have given 
us an account of the matter which contradicts this 
tradition utterly. The only real question is, what did 
Jesus mean by the word ‘‘church?” And that question 
must be answered by a fair interpretation of the re- 
cords which have come down to us from the apostles 
themselves. 

Either, then, the New Testament is to be thrown aside 
as a useless and dangerous book, very likely to mis- 
lead the faithful; or the only source from which it is 
possible to learn the true meaning of the word is the 
extant account of the matter given by the apostles 
themselves. Then, no words can overstate, or even 
adequately express, the importance of the candid study 
of those records to determine what Jesus understood 
by that word. It will settle the conflicts of ages. It 
will heal a thousand wounds in the body of Christ. It 
will restore order and harmony to the Christian body, 
in which anarchy has long reigned. Can it be known 
what Jesus meant when he said: ‘‘ On this rock I will 
build my church?” 

It seems to me, nothing can be clearer or more con- 
vincing than Dean Alford’s interpretation of our Lord’s 
promise to Peter (Matt. xvi., 15-19). Ihave not space 
to give his interpretation in full, with his argument in 
support of it. I must refer the reader to the passage 
in his Greek Testament with English notes. I can only 
say here that he proves that that promise was to Peter 
personally, and not to any successor; that it was ful- 
filled, not at Rome, but at Jerusalem, commencing on 
the Day of Pentecost, and by his powerful, eloquent and 
convincing testimony to the crucified and risen Christ 
in all his subsequent career. : 

This interpretation not only satisfies the mind in 
respect to the meaning of this particular passage, the 
misinterpretation of which has done immense damage 
to the Christian cause, but it furnishes the key to the 
conception of the church which was in the mind 
of the divine founder. Peter was to be a founda- 
tion-stone of the church—not as a legislator and ruler, 
but as a preacher of the Gospel, and a witness of his 
Messiahship and resurrection from the dead. The keys 
with which he was to open the kingdom of heaven 
were these truths, and he was to open it by declaring 
them. Men were to be admitted into the kingdom, not by 
the administrative act of Peter, but by faith and repent- 
ance entering into it. Our Lord had no thought of 
teaching in these words that the rites of baptism and 
the Lord’s supper are mysteries placed under lock and 
key, and the key given to Peter and his successors, or 
to any oneelse. ‘‘ The keys” had no reference at all to 
these rites. When Peter opened the door at Jerusalem, 
he opened to all who would enter it by repentance and 
faith. ‘‘My church” embraces all penitent believers 
in Jesus the Christ of God. This is the church univer- 





sal, the kingdom of heaven. Jesus meant by ‘‘ my 
church” a moral and spiritual fraternity, composed of 
all true believers. 

It is only necessary to develop this conception, and 
to trace it, as may easily be done, through all his teach- 
ings, to understand what he meant by the church and 
the kingdom of heaven; he must have meant such a fra- 
ternity, he could have meant nothing else; and he pro- 
vided the external observances of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper as visible signs, by which all who lov- 
ingly adhered to this fraternity might openly profess 
and manifest their attachment to Christ. These are 
only hints, to which I hope at no great distant day to 
give fuller utterance in a more permanent form. 


JACKSONVILLE, II. 








THE SARATOGA ASSEMBLY. 

[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
HE Stated Clerk sits in his ancient place at the 
Moderator’s right hand. Moderators may come 
and Moderators may go, but Dr. Hatfield pushes those 
gold spectacles high on his forehead and beams be- 
nevolently on the assembled delegates forever. Inthe 
opinion of the Stated Clerk, this present body has not 
so many distinguished men, you know, but it is a 
‘*very good-looking assembly.” I give the expression 
as a valuable conciliation for the intelligent reader’s 
suffrage. It is certainly true, in one sense at least. 
Dr. H. H. Jessup, of Syria, the Moderator, is a man 
of marked and pleasant countenance. His long, brown 
hair and full beard give him a trifle of that Palestinian, 
Nazarite appearance which is the conventional style 
when one paints an apostle, or even the Master him- 
self. Dr. Jessup does not lack firmness. His gavel 
drops with a sharp double-rap in a manuer to convince 
the disorderly—but, after all, there is small need for its 
use. This is not a quarrelsome nor an ugly assembly. 
Peace and good will are notably here, and if the 
names of the Christian virtues could be read under 
their disguises of Rev. This and Elder That, it would 
be found that various presbyteries had chosen them 
for duty. Part of this sense of calmness and comfort 
comes from the ease of managing the assignments of 
the delegates. Nothing can be handier than to send 
a whole synod to a hotel—and charge a dollar a day 
for the entertainment. And then, if you do not happen 
to fancy your boarding or your lodging, you caa 

travel off elsewhere, and no one is damaged. 
In point of fact, this feature of the Saratoga Assem- 
bly is novel in Presbyterian annals. The presbyters 
pay their way, and feel independent. The broad street, 


the wide pavements, the spaces of green grass about | 


the church, the general atmosphere of largeness which 
pervades the place, these all conspire to make an amiable 
and generous body. Add to this the delightful weather, 
neither too hot nor too cold, but just right, and you 
have a happy resultant of course. 
few careworn faces—many, on the contrary, which 
show comfort and good cheer. The irrepressible Gray, 
of the ‘‘Interior,” is at this writing the most full- 
featured of editors. Wicked whispers have it that he 
is more orthodox and chews less tobacco, things which 
certainly should complete a man’s personal beauty. 
But he is not alone in this respect Dr. Allison, of the 
‘‘ Banner”’—one of the true stub-and-twist Scotch-Irish 
breed—also looks gentle and placid. You cannot ob- 
literate the Westminster Confession features of his 
physiognomy, but, somehow, like harsh mountain peaks 
in the blue haze of Indian summer, he and Dr. Grier, of 
the ‘‘ Presbyterian,” and even the acrid ‘‘ Calvin,” take 


on a sort of ethereal beauty which causes one to fear | 
lest they should depart from the cares of this life all | 


too soon. The quickest and sharpest of the editorial 


fraternity is decidedly Gilson, of the former ‘‘Assembly | 


Journal,” who is now making the official report for 
the ‘‘Saratogian,” and making the best report which I, 
as an old workman in that line, have ever seen. 

It is a dreadful matter to report an assembly. It 
has so little sense of order, and so many ‘‘orders of the 
day,” that these enigmas of parliamentary law (like the 
‘‘rule of three”) trouble you and (like ‘ practice”) 
drive you mad. I once worked by the side of a short- 
hand man whose temper was brief, and whose profane 
and varied comments on the character of the disorderly 
order of the assembly were simply heart-rending. 

Report has it that the retiring Moderator set the 
key-note of this angelic symphony of sweetness and 
light by a sermon which was notable for liberality, 
and has been so construed. Prof. Patton does not, 
even yet, look entirely like a sucking dove. His general 
attire militates against this thought. His hat is 
brushed the wrong way, and his coat is as often un- 
brushed as brushed—but I attribute the far-off look in 
his eyes to the transporting, rapturous scene which has 
lately broken upon his gaze. Whether he will ‘‘ over 
the rolling water's go,” I cannot tell; but he looks 
as though he had lately come from ‘‘the dying 
moon.” 

The Stated Clerk forgot some people of distinction, 


I see comparatively | 


who are at least lobby-members. Here is Dr. 8S. D. 
Burchard, just at the end of his forty years’ wandering 
in that wilderness of brick and mortar called New 
York. He looks like Caleb—ready to go and possess 
the country of the children of Anak. He is not per- 
sonally a grasshopper in size—but McCullough is, 
Talmage’s McCullough, I mean—and he does not seem 
at all pugnacious as he leans against the pillar in the 
aisle. In contrast to him, take Yates Hickey, who is 
on the trail of the blood-and-thunder literature of the 
railroads and news-stands. ‘‘ Show us a hyena,” says 
Yates Hickey, ‘“‘and we will go for his throat.” I 
shake hands warmly with Yates Hickey therefore; he 
is the predestined destroyer of my pet abomination, 
the train-boy. If he prevails, we shall not hereafter 
be cursed and crowded with all sorts of trash on our 
travels. To preak the yoke of this tyranny, it were 
well worth while to have fifty Anthony Comstocks 
and Yates Hickeys—but we only need two. 

I suppose you know how the Assembly endorsed 
Comstock. It is an emotional, sympathetic Assem- 
bly, and it gave him the warmest sort of approval. 
And I suppose you know that in temperance, and 
home missions, and all such matters, this has been a 
grand and enthusiastic convocation. The old war- 
horses had on their jingling bridles at the temperance 
meeting. Dodge, and Cuyler, and Dunn made the air 
ring. I hear Dr. Cuyler’s speech praised as about 
his finest effort. 

I see the Foreign Missionary secretaries moving 
here and there. They have a debt, and they would like 
it lifted. Home Missions made a fine showing on 
Tuesday evening—when the men who, to quote Dr. 
Dickson, had seen the wolf and bear in the wilderness, 
were here to tell us about it. There is enough to 
tell. The advancing waves of both home and foreign 
work break against very modern obstacles. Wisely 
and prudently, these are apprehended now by all mis- 
sionary agencies. You cannot ignore stocks and 
Chinamen, steamships and railroads, telephones and 
vineyards. Great stress is laid on the renewal of the 
old emigration wave, and on the Westward movements 
of even our own population. The foreign nations are 
ripe and ready to a marvelous degree. In short, en- 
couragement and cheer were in must of the words 
which were uttered. 

The Presbyterian Church is by no means eclipsed 
by ecclesiasticism. It appeared last year as though 
there was a good deal of contention for and about 
cases of discipline. But this present Assembly would 
not hurt a fly. The Rev. Dr. N. West, having fortune 
and favor with the last gathering, finds neither with 
this one. His appeal is waved away as something of 
too serious and sombre a nature to be brought to the 
notice of ‘‘ the young persons.” 

But the Assembly is both gray and bald-headed, as 
one observes it from the rear. It makes up its mind, 
straps it and locks it, and delivers the contents at the 
| time of a vote untouched. One good brother suid 
| yesterday, in almost these very words: ‘‘I don’t see 
the use of wasting any more time. I knew how I was 
going to vote half anhour ago. I am tired, and the 
| Assembly is tired. Question!” And, thereupon, to 
| the disgust of the talkers, the Assembly dropped them 
| out of window altogether, and did not even go, like 
| Paul, and pick them up. 
| The great hotels are not open. The Assembly is 
| quartered in the ‘second-class hotels” for a fact. 
| But they evidently thrive on it, and, as the season has 
| not begun, the discrepancy is not so bad as it might 
| appear. One frail brother—of about 200 pounds 
weight—remarked, yesterday, that, poor as he was in 
| flesh, he had added several pounds since he arrived. 
| I should think that Hathorn, Empire, Congress and 
Washington waters had aided the effect. 

Most of the delegates have their sisters or cousins 
or aunts. Some, however, bring their placid wives 
with them, and there is a mild flavor of the zealous 
sisterhood of good women in the galleries. The 
Moderator has fetched not only his wife, but his five 
children and their Maronite nurse. It is a genuine 
Pinafore Assembly—and I risk trial for heresy and 
| schism—stating the truth. 
| Now that, in spite of all temptations to reduce its 
| yearly rations, the Assembly remains truly Presby- 
| terian and as large as ever, the dollar-a-day business 
| brings the eagles to see the carcass. The chairman 
| of the committee on the place for the next year says 
| that Niagara Falls (save the mark!) wants the As- 
sembly to go there. And what should it do there but 
| howl through the Cave of the Winds, and spoon at 
| the Cataract or the International, in the midst of the 
| May-time of newly-married pairs. Ravens among 
| turtle-doves! What a mixit would make! And there 
would no doubt be dire combats over the weddings 
| which might chance to require celebration. Wauhaka 
} and Madison, Wis., both want it. So do more, by 

every mail, and the back counties as yet are not heard 

from. 
- It would make a Congregationalist blush for his 
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sect to see how genially and benevolently these breth- 
ren dwell together in unity. It is a body which is in 
no hurry. It has all Saratoga to itself. It can wan- 
der at its will, unmolested and unafraid. And there 
are whisperings, growing to a mighty rumbling of 
rumor, that a very handsome proportion of this Assem- 
bly want to come back and see Dr. Peter Stryker, of 
the First Presbyterian Church of this village, twelve 
months hence! If I can judge by men’s faces, this last 
has been a good year, and Hope, Faith and Love pro- 
pose to convoy the Presbyterians of the North a little 
further on their journey. 
SaRatoGa, May 22. 


Wr. Beecher in Montreal. 


(For a year past the Thirteenth Regiment of Brooklyn 
have had in prospect a visit to Montreal on the Queen’s 
birthday, to join the Canadian citizens in their annual loyal 
celebration of the event, and, with this in view, have been 
diligently drilling and practising, until there is perhaps 
not a better disciplined regiment in the National Guard. 
The proposed visit was to comprise a three days’ stay in the 
Canadian metropolis, with reviews and other military dis- 
plays appropriate to the occasion, including also a sermon 
by the Chaplain of the regiment, Mr. Beecher. The con 
templated arrangements were all successfully carried out, 
and the reception of the visitors may fitly be described as 
an ovation. 

The regiment left New York on the evening of Thurs- 
day, May 22d, some 600 strong, and reached Montreal 
without accident on the afternoon of the following dey. 
Here they were welcomed by the Canadian militia, and 
escorted, amid enthusiastic crowds, to their designated 
quarters—the Rink, which had been assigned and specially 
fitted for their reception, the officers taking up their abode 
at the newly-finished Windsor Hotel. On Saturday, the 
anniversary of the Queen’s birth, the city was en féte; 
business was suspended, the shops closed, and the entire 
population seemingly bent on, in the most public manner, 
testifying their loyalty and attachment to their 
Sovereign and welcoming their guests. The day was 
fine, as had also been those immediately preceding, and 
early in the morning the streets were thronged with sight- 
seers, wending their way to the scene of the chief event of 
the day—a military review by the Governor-General and 
the Princess Louise, together with a sham fight maintained 
by the Brooklyn regiment and the local troops. A stand 
had been erected for the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Lorne and other dignitaries, who arrived purctually, on 
horseback, and, halting in front of the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, which occupied the center of the line, were received 
with presented arms, upon which the Governor-General 
responded in the following words: 

OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE GALLANT THIRTEENTH—I 
welcome you, in the Queen’s name, to Canada, and thank 
you for coming to-day to do honor to Her Majesty on this 
her birthday. We are brothers to-day in blood and great 
traditions, and I rejoice to see you here as our brothers in 
arms. 











The cheers, which had been checked during the Governor- 
General’s brief speech, were renewed immediately along 
the whole line, Dodworth’s band meanwhile playing the 
English national anthem, the regiment firing a feu de joie, 
the troops then falling into column and marching in re- 
view. The sham battle which followed was admirably 
executed, and the manceuvering reflected great credit upon 
the various regiments that took part in it. On the evening 
of Saturday a dinner was given by the volunteer officers 
of Montreal to His Excellency and the officers of the 
Thirteenth Regiment in the dining-hall of the Windsor 
Hotel, which was filled with nearly 500 men and officers, 
and the occasion was one of the happiest description, and 
wili no doubt be productive of the most excellent results. 
The Marquis of Lorne responded to the toast of ‘‘ The 
Queen;’’ Col. Austin, of the Thirteenth, to that of the 
‘*Thirteenth Regiment,’’ and Mr. Beecher to that of 
‘* President Hayes.’’ In the course of his remarks, he said 
(we quote from the New York *‘ Times”): 


“Every four years we gather to express the voice of the 
people as to our chief ruler, so that a term of four years, or 
eight years at most, comprises the services of our Presidents. 
In the case of Mr. Hayes, he has come to the chief magistracy 
inatime of peculiar embarrassment. What President for 
twenty years has not been embarrassed? After Johnson's 
retirement, the choice of the people was Grant. [(Cheers.] 
He has been called a man of luck. I think he is lucky in his 
father and mother, lucky in the body and mind which they 
gave him. He wentjinto the war fromthe utmost obscurity, 
but he had the good luck to succeed. For two difficult terms 
Gen. Grant continued to have good luck, and now, after hav- 
ing governed us for eight years, he has,had good luck abroad. 
If the expression of enthusiasm which has greeted him could 
be expressed in words, it would encircle the world with a 
polyglot chain. No man has ever originated under one gov- 
ernment or any nation who has so carried with him the sym- 
pathy and admiration of the whole world. Contrary to the 
sun, he rose in the West. [Laughbter.] He is coming back to 
the western horizon. Whether he will rise again no one can 
tell. Hayes’s path of peace was not an easy path. He has 
lain upon thorns, but, with great benignity and patience, bids 
fair to come out with the sympatby of the whole nation. 

“The Government of the United States desires to express 
principles of amity and good-will toward all nations,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Beecher. ‘“ Weare nota warlike people. Intel- 
ligence and industry are the great ambitions for whieh we 
live. Why should we wish to extend our territory that al- 
ready overrunsall bounds? We wantno more land. We want 
population. The Brooklyn Thirteenth is the first regiment 
that ever conquered Canada. |Cheers.] We came impelled by 





a generous sentiment ot good neighborhood. We said Cana- 
da is destined to live asa separate commonwealth along our 
borders fora thousand years. [Tremendous cheering.} Your 
institutions are kindred to ourown. What have we that we 
do not owe to dear old Eugland. [Cheers.] The beart of the 
country is toward the English nation. YOu have our hearti- 
est good wishes. God bless our neighbors over the water, 
and particularly the most noble Queen and Empress that site 
upon any throne. I am doubly pleased to be present here 
this evening at a banquet presided over by your young 
Governor-General, whose father and mother I personally 
knew and revered.” 


On Sunday, the Thirteenth marched, escorted by one of 
the Canadian batteries, to St. James’s Methodist Church, 
where a crowd numbering several thousands were already 
assembled. Tickets had been issued for the occas'on, 
and the holders of these struggled for admission to the 
church with one another and the police, ‘repeating the 
scenes which had been heretofore witnessed at Mr. Beech- 
er’s Western tours. When the service began, the church 
was fairly crowded to its utmost capacity. Occupying 
the pulpit with Mr. Beecher were the Revs. Dr. Wilkes, 
Zion Church, Montreal; W. B. Stowe, Methodist Secretary 
Montreal District, and the Rev. Hugh Johnstone, pastor, 
who, after the opening exercises, in which Mr. Beecher 
took part, extended a welcome to the visiting regiment in 
the following terms: 


“We welcome the regiment coming to us bearing the 
friendship of a sister nation. Next to the authorof our 
being we prize the head of our country, and we are greatly 
touched by this tribute to our nation and the Queen we love 
so well. We rejoice in the good and strong feeling of amity 
which bas prompted this visit—good and strong because it 
is from a firm and prosperous nation of our ownrace. The 
declaration of independence of a hundred years ago was the 
declaration of a colony colonized by English people, and this 
present occasion is some guarantee of the fellowship and 
mutuality which exists and will prevail between us and that 
nation. Let the Star Spangled Banner float beside the 
British Union Jack, and may they never be parted asunder, 
but wave together with the banner of Christ, so that the 
two‘natioas may never lift up the sword against each other. 
This occasion is more important, and more significant of 
Christianity, because this gallant regiment brings along with 
ita minister of the gospel of peace, who purposes to impart 
unto us some of its blessed messages. Many churches in this 
city have wished and have endeavored to obtain the oppor- 
tunity of baving the honor of listening to this minister. This 
church has been fixed upon, I believe, for one, among other 
reasons, because it is the largest; and I am proud to welcome 
here the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who, single handed, 
worked so manfully against the greatest of human villanies, 
slavery, and who, by his eloquent sermons gave strength to 
the hearts of those who brought about its abolition. Wohere- 
ever the English language is known, there are thousands who 
would delight to see and hear ihe preacher who is about to 
speak to us; and thousands have read and profited by his 
words who have never seen his face; and thoughjthe silver 
in his locks shows us that his golden hours are fleeting, yet, 
when he passes from this to the other life, the record of his 
work will be grand in the pages of time and glorious in etern- 
ity. In the name of Protestants and Roman Catholics, we 
welcome this regiment and their chaplain, and trust his ser- 
mon will be profitable to ourselves.” 


Mr. Beecher’s prayer was as follows: 


PRAYER. 


GREAT God, out of thy own life, grant to us, we beseech thee, 
tbat happy influence that should kindle in us eternal love. We 
would leave those things behind which tempt us from 
the true path. O Lord, inspire our hearts to gain the posses- 
sion of that power which would enable us to resist these 
temptations. Behold how we are baftied in this life, and 
dragged into the captivity of sin, and how jealousies and ha- 
treds and revenge beset, so that the soul is in the possession 
of the Devil. Behold bow helpless we are against this mighty 
adversary, that when we see those things which are pure 
and lovely we follow after them to our own hurt. Grant us 
help torun from them, and have pity upon us, so that we 
may give no cause for regret,and endeavor to obtain that 
quickening of the soul. Grant us, O Lord, thy mercy, and, 
as a mother leans to the child, so lean thou towards us, and 
bring us out of darkness into light. Help us out of our 
strifes and struggles. Do not forsake us, we beseech thee, 
for thine own sake and for the sake of thy beloved Son, to 
bless us. Grant unto us such chastening asis needful to our 
estate, and inspire us with thy Holy Spirit, and take away from 
us days of darkness and give us such chastening as may be 
necessary to fit us for immortality. We heseech thee to grant 
prosperity to this Dominion, to the Parliament and legisla- 
tors and to the Governor. We beseech for every one in this 
congregation thy blessing, O Lord, and the greatest gift of all 
gifts—the forgiveness of sins. We beseech thee to grant relief 
to all those who are in trouble. Bless the churches of every 
denomination of this great and beautiful city seeking to 
spread thy name. Bless the institutions, of whatever kind, of 
this city.and the magistrate who administers justice. We 
beseech thee to bless the Queen of this great Dominion and 
to grant her continued wisdom and glory. Bless all judges 
and magistrates, members of Ccngress and the President of 
the United States, and all rulers of that great people, 
and all those that spring from the same people, and are 
waxing strong under the same institutions and religion, 
and grant their unity may not be outward, but inward and 
strong, breaking with no power on earth. And grant that in 
this great congregation we shall receive from thy holy gospe! 
the blessings of peace and the promise of immortal salvation. 
Amen. 


Of the sermon we give the following abstract:] 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 


HE first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, thir- 
teenth chapter and thirteenth verse. 
“ And now abideth faith, hope, love; these three; but the 
greatest of these is love.” 
So then, in the great catastrophe, if it be a catastro- 
phe, of death, there is to be a wreck of things greatly 
esteemed among men and most useful; but the ship- 





wreck is not to carry everything down, some things 
are to be saved. When the architect is rearing a 
building, there is much that is indispensable in the act 
of building which would be of great inconvenience to 
the act of living in it afterwards. It would be impos- 
sible to lift the stones to their places, to rear up the 
walls to their required height, if no machine, if no 
scaffolding were employed, but when once the house 
is completed, the machine must be removed, the scaf- 
folding must be taken down; and, if then, the workmen 
and the architect were so much enamored of them and 
protested against it, the owners of the house would 
soon demolish them. This sacredness of the scaf- 
folding would well represent those theologians who 
have such reverence for the ecclesiastical doctrines and 
systems by which men are developed, spiritually and 
morally, that they desire to preserve and perpetuate 
them beyond the work and service which they were to 
perform; but they will all perish, not because they 
are weak and insignificant, but because they are power- 
ful and have done their work. 

In this immortal chapter, which teaches more 
than any other part of the Scripture the redemp- 
tion of man through Jesus Christ we have an 
inventory of the elements which are secondary 
and instrumental, and are to be thrown aside 
as useless at death. For, after a magnificent re- 
count of the limits of divine love, when mani- 
fested in the human disposition, the apostle seems 
strongly to have been caught with a vision of things 
beyond the earth. He says, breaking off into a de- 
scription, negative and positive: ‘‘ Love is an element 
which is not an instrument itself, but the finality for 
which all instruments were employed, an element 
that is never to fail.” And then he touches upon the 
things that shall fail in the passage from this life to 
the other. Passing to the whole human race, he 
describes those things which produce righteousness, 
and which, in the passage through death, suffer de- 
struction, and he mentions the sovereign and universal 
element which shall pass through the convulsions 
of death unscathed. 

There are many things in the hearts of men which 
shall, in this passage, be left behind. Whether there 
be promises, whether there be miracles, whether there 
be knowledge universal, it shall be of no avail if there 
be no love. All these are but a part of the whole. If 
a man be a well-learned man, if he be a mathematician, 
all shall be unavailing if he have not love—love in his 
heart. All his science shall be as nothing. All these 
are but parts of the great whole. Whether there be 
prophecy in part when that which is perfect is come, 
that which is perfect in part—fragmentary, imperfect— 
shall melt away. And, in illustrating these imperfect 
things, he brings up the experiences of children and 
compares them with the experiences of manhood. 
What we knew as children was everything, and now 
when we are men it is nothing—a mere shadow, and 
we smile, as we grow older and have greater experi- 
ence, to think what a great deal we used to think 
we knew, and we desire but a mirror of our im- 
mortal childhood, in this comparison. And St. 
Paul says that when we arrive at the other life, the 
difference between the whole and that which we 
know, and the past which we knew, will be as great 
as the difference between what we knew in childhood 
and the ripened knowledge of manhood. 

In your theological experience you are all children, 
very young children, very far from your manhood. 
So, mankind knows but a part in this world of the 
whole which we are to know in the second. If school 
knowledge shall perish, as it were, when we rise to 
the other world, our notions of humanity, of justice, 
of governments, will crumble and fall—not because 
they are not true only, but because they are only an 
element of the perfect hereafter. We shall see our 
knowledge in the other life, and look down upon the 
knowledge of this life as we look back on the alpha- 
bet from which Sir Isaac Newton learned to read. We 
shall look down upon it, not with a reverent disrespect, 
not as you now look back on your chiidhood’s A, B, C. 
There are some things which will not have been 
changed, and these will be not things known in part, 
but things known as essential; and the three great 
esssentials—/aith, the power of the imagination carry- 
ing up the soul to heaven; hope, which looks not 
behind but forward, like the impetus of one’s whole 
being, filling us with cheer and courage and joy, and 
love, which is the greatest of the three things essential, 
because it is Gop, and because one’s whole being is 
impressed and transformed by it, making man of God, 
as the son is of the Father. 

This chapter, then—this immortal 13th of Corinth- 
jians—is an inventory of the things required to be pre- 
served after the Judgment Day, before which are 
brought in succession afd analyzed the highest esti- 
mates of things. All manual labor and art achieve- 
ments, warriors’ courage and work, universal riches 
and honor—it disdains to mention these. It rises to the 
highest realms, to qualities of the soul, and proceeds 
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to discourse upon them as being controlled by the in- 
ward manhood, leaving out those things which belong 
to the outward manhood, and then it passes in review 
all these loftier qualities—all this most potent to 
higher development. Men are very proud of elo- 
quence, of the power of speech, and it is a wonderful 
power; great is the organ, great are the orchestras 
that can hold an audience spellbound by their perfor- 
mances, and great is the leader of that orchestra; but 
greater still is that man gifted with the power of 
speech who can control and hold within the balances 
of reason and imagination the souls of men, and fan 
or check the inspirations of the human mind, shaking 
them to the very foundations. That is organ-playing 
of which any man may well be proud. But, though I 
speak with the tongue of men, eloquently; yea, even 
though I speak with the tongue of angels, yet without 
the power of love I am lacking the requisite essential. 
Without the power of love all the power by which 
men wield men is but contemptible. 

It may be that I have not only prophecy, but the 
still more valuable quality, sagacity, the power of 
seeing cause and effect, free vision, wisdom under- 
standing all mysteries and all knowledge—a walking 
encyclopedia of things in the face of the heavens and 
on the earth; equipped, learned, accomplished in 
languages, sciences, philosophy and a perfected man 
of science. If I have it all, and have, not love, it 
profits me nothing. Iam still empty. Walk by the 
window of the modiste and see how beautiful that 
figure made of wax looks, put there to put on gar- 
ments—but what is there inside? Nothing! Such is 
man. He is only a clay figure, wearing beautiful gar- 
ments. 

I may have faith sufficient to move mountains. I 
have heard of faith being powerful enouzh to move 
many mountains, though I have never known of faith 
moving one, but if one had faith so that he could say to 
this mountain of Montreal: ‘‘ Move away from there 
and cast thyself into the river,” his faith would be 
nothing unless he have love. Is it sufficient that I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor? Is not that 
love? No. 

How much money does the politician give away? 
How much do men give away because it adds to their 
respectability? How much do they give away because 
they are afraid not to give? How much is given that 
takes with no sympathy? The cashier gives out the 
money across the counter not as a dole, but as a loan, 
Thousands of men give away with inward groans, 
regrets; and though you give all, if you have not sym- 
pathy with mankind, it is nothing. It does not matter 
if I give my very body to be burnt and it is not love; 
it profiteth me nothing. That is the very extreme of 
sectarianism. Stand up for your cause to the last 
gasp and die for it. Love being absent, it is mere 
savagism and a persistence in selfishness. 

What is love? Let us see,so that we may know the 
meaning of this chapter. It may be granted that in 
the earliest state every man is born with one 
quality, namely, love for himself. That is only love 
in its lowest form, although it is indispensable, but it 
is the foundation and the test, the standard by which 
to measure the highest form as represented in God. 

We begin with selfishness, and this principle of 
selfishness is of God. Selfishness is of the devil. For 
man is to take care of himself that he may gain that 
power by which he takes care of his fellow. Christ 
says that every man shall love his neighbor as himself, 
According to the ascetic school, however, you must, 
in order to love your neighbor as yourself, first hate 
yourselves, and so learn to love your neighbors as 
you love yourselves—that is, ‘‘ hate them all.” 

It is, then, natural, in the first place, to love one’s 
self, and this being the lowest form of love it is the 
savage state. Nextin the order of development by 
Divine Providence is the love of household, the love 
of parents for children, and children for each other. 
Here the self-love begins to develop wider and to 
pour its influence over those who are adjacent to us. 
This brings out neighborly love. Next comes love of 
those who are of genial dispositions with ourselves, 
thus bringing love of community and love of country. 
Then comes the widening into love of nations—for 
nations which are governed by similar governments 
and have similar institutions—and last comes the love 
of all mankind, of whatever race or government or 
religion or customs. 

The love of patriotism, especially, is strong. But 
universal sympathy, love of mankind, comes above all 
and includes all those who are susceptible of large 
sympathy for their fellow creatures travelling on the 
same road to glory and immortality. And now we 
are at the extent. We have first self-love, next 
household love, next neighborly love, and love of 
those with similar tastes and habits, namely, love 
of friendship, and then the love of the human 
race. But is there nothing beyond this? This uni- 
versal love seems so widely spread that it must be 





very thin, surely, and infinite. The highest of all is 
the divine element as revealed in Jesus Christ, and, as 
revealed in him, it is love loving not only what is con- 
genial and lovely, but what is unlovely and even very 
ugly. 

What thing is beautiful when the morning is scarcely 
broken, and a thin mist lies over all, making every 
tree and stump look hideous? But when the sun 
breaks forth, how everything is transformed into 
beauty and loveliness; even the barrenest old stump 
of a tree looks radiant, bathed in the golden light of 
the sun. And soit is with all unlovely humanity— 
the most hideous of it is made beautiful when bathed 
in the golden love and sympathy of Jesus Christ. 
What is beautiful in a new-born babe, sightless, help- 
less, and devoid of everything except the power of 
motion, and yet with what beauty does the love of a 
mother surround her babe. 

God indeed is love. The love of Christ for the un- 
godly was the fulness of the divine attribute. How 
different this love from the doctrinal strife of the last 
eighteen hundred years. What bombardments, what 
thunderings, what discussions. All the world has 
been under the impression that ‘‘ might made right,” 
but we have on our banners which wave over our 
churches that right is might. God is not powerful 
because he is mighty, but is mighty because he is 
right. Blessed be his name! 

If we only rise to this higher development of na- 
tional love, being under the control of this universal 
love of all mankind, we may expect to do away with 
all warfare, so that there shall be no boundary lines, 
and all nations shall dwell at peace, and the kingdoms 
of this world be governed by one ruler, the Prince of 
Peace. 








Inquiring Friends. 


—Who are these so called “ Liberal Christians;’’ in whom 
do they believe; what are the elements they breathe forth 
in theirlives? What do you mean in your use of the above 
term “ evangelical ;’ is it drinking in through faith the ele- 
ments which Christ set forth in the four gospels, or is it sim- 
ply to accept a certain representation of them ? 

We employ current language as we find it in order to 
designate certain parties in the Christian Church those that 
hold to the divinity and atonement of Christ and the au- 
thority and inspira-ion of the Scriptures being regarded 
as evangelical; whilst those who deny those doctrines and 
trust to the individual reason as the supreme authority 
to Christ as a simple messenger sent from God, and not 
to the attonement at all, have largely adopted the title 
which we give to them of Liberal Christians. We do not, 
however, mean to indicate that the Orthodox or Evangel- 
ical Christians are not liberal, nor that many so-called 
Liberals do not accept the teaching and manifest the spirit 
of the gospel. 





—I enclose an extract from a letter written by a well- 
known Christian gentleman toafriend of mine. The sub- 
ject is a different one from any which I have seen treated in 
your columns of replies to queries, which have interested 
and profited so many of your readers, and you may think it 
worthy of being noticed. To me it'opens the way to very 
dangerous ground, but I am far from being able to enter 
upon the critical examination of such a subject. I am con- 
fident that your views would help many inquiring friends: 
“T love to pray for my darling children in heaven, that the 
dear Lord will permit them to live in the sunlight of his 
smile.” 

Logically, prayer for the dead involves the idea that 
the dead are in a probationary state from which they may 
be, through intercession of others, brought into the king- 
dom of heaven. Practically, prayer fer the dead has been 
used as an instrument for securing—not to say extorting 
—money out ofthe ignorant and superstitious. There is, or 
was a few years ago, in this city, a Purgatorial Insurance 
Company, which issued certificates to those who paid a cer- 
tain amount, guaranteeing them a sufficient number of 
masses to secure their own speedy release from purgatory. 
These are the two objects of prayers for the dead. How- 
ever, we imagine that many a Protestant mother who 
never has logically drawn the first conclusion and never 
practically fallen into the second error has in her heart 
carried to her Father and her God a child whom her 
Father has taken from her own embrace. This is really 
prayer for her darling in heaven, and there is ‘no prayer 
mere sacred than such a prayer as this. There is no reason 
why a mother should not carry to her Father and her 
Saviour whatever sorrow burdens her heart. 


—Please answer the following question through “ Inquiring 
Friends” column. I am often in our social meetings called 
on to lead in prayer. I am not gifted as many are, and am 
conscious that to others my prayers must seem labored and 
awkwurd. Cana readiness of utterance, a fluency of expres- 
sion, be cultivated, and how? Is it right to look for help in 
such a matter? 

Be very short, very simple, and honest. Almost the best 
prayer we ever heard was one by a stonemason who was a 
convert in one of our early parishes. He was almost para- 
lyzed by being asked to pray. He turned round in his 
seat, knelt down and said, ‘‘God! forgive my sins, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen.’? The whole audience cried like 
children. The man’s embarrassment was great, and yet 
he uttered almost the embalmed prayer of the New Testa- 
ment, that which sent the publican down to his house more 





justified than his fellow, 


‘“‘Theater.”—We have answered your question in our 
editorial columns so frequently that a further answer 
seems almost superfluous. Every person must determine 
for himself whether it is right for him to attend the thea- 
ter; the principle that must guide him being, first, careful 
discrimination against every thing evil to himself, and 
secondly, a wise caution which shall lead him always to 
prefer to surrender his gratification rather than to run 
any hazard of moral evil, and a spirit of kindness and 
consideration towards those who differ from him in moral 
judgment. No absolute rule can be given. 





Religious Hews. 

The Saratoga Assembly.— At the beginning of last 
week’s session the report of the work of the Board of 
Publication was presented by Dr. Miller. It stated that 
$198,000 had been received during the past year, and 
closed with a’ resolution approving the plan of the Board, 
and declaring the Sunday-school of every church to be 
under the authority of the Church Session—a proposition 
which met with some objection on the part of the dele- 
gates. On the same day, Dr. Patton urged that the General 
Assembly should direct that the Presbyterian hymnal 
should be used in churches, and resolutions were moved 
by Dr. Henry Darling that missioparies appointed by the 
Board should be required to report to the Presbytery in 
whose bounds they were to act under its direction. These 
resolutions, with those of Dr. Miller, were adopted. A 
resolution was offered by the Rev. Mr. Niven that church 
members should not read secular papers on Sunday, 
which was referred to the Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures. 

On the following day the report of the Board of Home 
Missions was presented, showing that 1,202 missionaries 
are engaged in the work, who have during the past year 
organized 264 Sunday-schools and 136 churches, with an 
aggregate increase of membership of 10,872. Finan- 
cially the year has been one of hardship, but the col- 
lections, although nearly twenty-five per cent. less than 
the amount asked for, were yet $17,000 in excess of 
those of 1877-8. There are in the churches under the 
Board’s control 66,415 members, and congregations num- 
bering 107,781. During the year there have been church 
debts cancelled to the amount of $127,000. Addresses 
were made by Dr. Kendall, Secretary to the Board, and 
others, giving an account of the work on the frontier dis- 
tricts. At the same session a report was made by the 
committee appointed by the General Assembly of last year 
to consider the subject of appropriations to candidates for 
the ministry, recommending that theological seminaries 
be requested to give diligent attention to the whole sub- 
ject of preparation, but take care that no one shall have 
more than is requisite for necessary expenses, and that the 
Presbytery be requested to exercise increased care in 
recommending candidates. Dr. C. S. Robinson spoke in 
defence of the Board of Education, and criticised the con- 
duct of the leading churches in sending out of the country 
for pastors instead of taking graduates from a theological 
seminary. He also deprecated the system of stated sup- 
plies. Dr. Phraner stated that, taking the ministers 
engaged as editors and professors, 1,400 Presbyterian 
churches must be without settled pastors. 

At the beginning of Wednesday’s session a report on 
foreign missions was presented, showing that the receipts 
during the year had been $427,000, and the expenditures 
$442,000, leaving a deficit of $15,000, which, added to the 
debt of last year ($47,000), made up a total present indebt- 
edness of $62,000, although the expenses were reduced at 
the beginning of the year by $25,000. The debt will, how- 
ever, it is stated, be removed within a few months by a 
large bequest which then becomes available. It was rep- 
resented by the secretary that the conversions had in- 
creased twenty per cent. over the previous year, and Dr. 
Bushnell, of the Gaboon Mission, reported that the work 
in that region was most encouraging. A suggestion was 
made by the Rev. Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, that the 
General Assembly should send each year one person to 
visit all the mission stations and report therefrom. Inthe 
afternoon of Wednesday the question of reduced represen- 
tation was taken up, anda report presented by the Rev. 
Dr. Calkins, chairman of the special committee on this 
subject, recommending that the Assembly send an over- 
ture to the Presbyteries to amend section 2, chapter 12, of 
the Form of Government, by making it read as follows: 
“Each Presbytery consisting of not more than forty- 
eight ministers shall send one minister and one elder, and 
each Presbytery consisting of more than forty-eight min- 
isters shall send two ministers and two elders, and in like 
proportion for every forty-eight ministers.’’ The section 
now makes twenty-four the basis of representation instead 
of forty-eight. ‘The report was opposed by the Rev. Dr. 
Patterson, of Philadelphia; Rev. E. N. White, of New 
York; Rev. Mr. Burgess, of Buffalo; Judge Drake, of 
Washington, and, when the subject came up again on 
Friday, by Dr. 8S. Irenzeus Prime, Rev. Mr. Lewis, of 
Michigan, and others. In support of the measure, Dr. 
Calkins said that the committee considered itself bound 
to make a repert favoring the reduction by reason of 
numerous overtures received from Presbyteries. The 
report, however, was rejected by a vote of 241 to 203, 

On Thursday, the report of the Committee for Freed- 
men was considered, showing receipts of $52,000 and an ex- 
penditure of about $50,000, leaving a balance of $2,573. 
Connected with this Board there are forty-eight ordained 
missionaries, of whom thirty-four are colored; eight 
churches were organized last year, and 1,250 communicants 
added, the present number being 10,577. The churches 
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and schools pay for their support $18,611. Addresses were 
made for and against the proposition to consolidate the 
Freedmen's matters with Home Missions. Resolutions 
were adopted during the week recommending the Rev. Dr. 
Patton not to accept an invitation to a professorship in 
“ngland, but to remain in this country, and also con- 
demning polygamy, and calling for the enforcement of 
the anti-polygamy laws. 

The Louisville Assembly.—W hilst the Saratoga Assembly 
has been free this year from any proceedings of a judicial 
character, the assembly of Presbyterian churches South, 
in session at Louisville, Ky., has had several important 
affairs on hand. One is the appeal of J. W. Canfield 
against the Synod of Kentucky for dismissing the charges 
which he presented some time ago against Dr. Stuart 
Robinson from the Second Presbyterian Church of Louis- 
ville, and involving the question whether a complainant 
who makes charges before a Presbytery which are dis- 
missed has a right to appeal to higher ecclesiastical courts. 
The case has been pending in different ecclesiastical courts 
for five years, and, at the session of May 23, was finally 
dismissed by the General Assembly. Another case 
before the Assembly was that of E. E. Baker, appealing 
from the decision of the Synod of Missouri. Mr. Baker 
was first arraigned before the session, and suspended from 
communion, for giving a reporter of the St. Joseph 
“ Herald’ some items of a meeting. The case was 
taken to the Presbytery and reversed. ‘The Session car- 
ried it to the Synod, which reversed the Presbytery’s de- 
cision. Mr. Baker now appeals to the General Assembly ,and 
the case is still pending. Still another case was the some- 
what notorious one of Mr. Block, who, it will be ren em- 
bered, was suspended from the Central Church at Atlanta 
because he had countenanced dancing. The question in- 
volved was, whether or not the deliverances of the Assem- 
bly shaped the law of the Church. The discussion on Mr. 
Block’s case was postponed till the committee on Bills and 
Overtures had made their report on the subject of 
‘* worldly amusements,” to the effect that when a church 
member was guilty of any offence he should be privately 
admonished by the pastor, aud if he continued to do so, 
or the offence demanded it, he should be publicly re- 
proved. 





The Anniversary Exercises of the Hampton (Va.) Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute, held May 22d, were of 
more than usual interest for even that enterprising school. 
They closed a year of thorough and enthusiastic work. 
Of its 275 pupils, 199 have been young men and seventy-six 
young women—210 negroes, sixty-four Indians, and one 
white. Of the first class about forty were graduated and 
ready to teach, and well prepared, as the exhibition of the 
teaching class showed, in which several seniors taught 
classes of little children from the Butler school. The 
review examinations of the seniors and the regular work 
of the other classes were full of interest, and proved that 
the new work has not diverted the teachers from that in 
which they have been so successful during the last ten 
years. But Hampton, under the energetic lead of Gen. 
Armstrong, is not content to stand still and only equal 
itself. Every year it is made more complete in buildings 
and equipments. The wigwam, a brick dormitory to ac- 
comodate some eighty students; the workshop, in the 
Marquand cottage, and the foundations and chimney of 
the new engine-room, in which the Jarge Corliss engine 
is to be placed, tell of the material progress of 
the year. The special and distinguishing feature of 
this anniversary was ‘in the exhibition of the methods 
of training the Indian boys and girls and its results. The 
Florida Indians, who had begun to learn before coming to 
Hampton, read some of them quite well, and were well up 
in the geography of the United States and the elements of 
arithmetic. ‘The Dakotas only came in February and 
have been mainly taught in the arts of thinking and of 
talking. Their conversation classes showed great ingenuity 
and patience on the part of their teachers. An object 
lesson taught them the names and uses of various common 
plants and vegetables, and in what might almost be called 
a charade they illustrated the lessons of working for 
money, spending it, making change, ete. It was hard to 
tell whether teachers, pupils or spectators enjoyed it most 
heartily. The Indians are much more shy than the blacks, 
and do themselves less justice therefore when under the 
eyes of visitors. Some twelve of them have been received 
into the college church, and others have been confirmed in 
the Episcopal church in the village of Hampton. 

As to race prejudice between them and the negroes, 
which was feared by many, there seems to be absolutely 
none. By the request of the Indians and the hearty offer 
of the colored boys, instead of keeping the former apart 
in the wigwam which was built for their special accom- 
modation, they room each with a negro, and seem much 
happier since the mingling and learn English much faster. 
Secretaries Schurz and McCreary, Drs. Hoge, of{Richmond; 
Plumer, of South Carolina; Mark Hopkins, of Massachu- 
setts; President Gilman, of Baltimore, and Judge Foster, 
of Cincinnati, with many other notable men, were deeply 
interested spectators. Dr. Hoge spoke to the graduates, 
and Secretary Schurz made a brief address. The presence 
of Little Chief and his six warriors, in blankets, moccasins 
and feathers, added picturesqueness to the scene, which 
altogether was one of the most unique, suggestive and 
hopeful which Virginia has witnessed for many a day. 





The Detroit Methodist Alliance.—We recently stated that 
the various Methcdist churches of Detroit were about to 
amalgamate their debts and make a united effort to clear 
them off. The Michigan “ Christian Advocate” thus details 
this unusual method of church debt-paying: ‘‘The M, E. 





churches of Detroit were all erected or reconstructed dur- 
ing the period of inflation suceeding the late war. In the 
pericd from 1863 to 1874 (11 years) our church property ad- 
vanced in value from $31,500 to $311,000, or 900 per cent. 
On each a small debt, resulting chiefly from the failure of 
subscriptions and notes, has accumulated, till, in April, 
1879, the aggregate debt was $35,500, distributed among 
six churches, thus: Tabernacle, 12,000; Simpson, $8,600; 
Central, $8,000; Jefferson Avenue, $3,700; Fort Street, 
$2,200; and Sixteenth Street, $1,000. The indebtedness 
of the Central Church could have been liquidated at 
any time in the last ten years, without inconvenience, 
had it directed its energies to that object instead of 
contributing to the relief of other embarrassed churches. 
Last year the Central contributed about $5,000 to re- 
lieve the Tabernacle Church, which then owed $22,000. 
Most of the means to erect the Simpson and Sixteenth 
Street churches was furnished by the Central. It had 
been the policy of the churches to meet the interest; 
most of them found it impracticable to do more. The 
proposition to pool the debt threw upon the Central Church 
the inevitable result of contributing largely toward the 
payment of the liabilities of other churches. With a 
magnanimity and generosity rarely equaled, they unani- 
mously entered into the arrangement, not an official mem- 
ber voting against it. The entire pro rata of debt to 
membership is about $20, and the Central Church has 700 
members. The first years installment of the debt will 
require $20,000. Several thousands are already pledged, 
the whole officiary of the city are zealous in the work, aud 
within the next four weeks every member of the M. E. 
Church in the city, and every child in the Sunday-schools 
will be called upon to contribute iis quota. 





St. Patrick's Cathedral, New York city, was dedicated 
on Sunday last, in presence of a congregation of about 
seven thousand, by Cardinal McCloskey, associated with 
whom on the occasion were no fewer than six archbishops 
and thirty-seven bishops, two hundred and sixty priests 
and one hundred and sixty acolytes, besides thurifers, can- 
tors, chancel and gallery choirs, and the multifarious 
functionaries whom the Catholic ritual employs on such 
festal days to swell its provessions and heighten pictorial 
effect. The aspersion of the walls and mass concluded, 
Bishop Ryan, of St. Louis, preached a two-hours’ sermon, 
after which a pew auction was announced, and, finally, the 
Hallelujah Chorus displayed the utmost power of the 
great organ. At vespers, Archbishop Gibbons, of Balti- 
more, was the celebrant, and Bishop J. J. Keane, of 
Richmond, Va., the preacher. 





The Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the General Associ- 
ation of the Congregational Churches of Illinois will be 
held at Princeton this week, each day commencing with a 
sunrise prayer-meeting. The papers read at the session 
will comprise essays on ‘‘Christian Union,” by the Rev. G. 
C. Adams, of Alton; ‘“‘The Church and the Lodge,” by the 
Rev. Edward Anderson, of Quincy, Ill.; ‘‘The Relation 
of the Sabbath-school to the Church, Religiously and Finan- 
cially,’’ E. F. Ensign, of Chicago; on ‘*‘ Herbert Spencer's 
Common Precipate of Science and Religion,” by the Rev. 
C. Caverno, of Lombard, Il. ; ‘‘ The Function of Revivals,” 
by the Rev. W. G. Pierce, of Champaign, Ill ; “Christian 
Journalism,’’ by the Rev. 8. Gilbert, of the ‘‘ Advance,” 
and on ‘Christianity and Civilization,” by the Rev. Robert 
Nourse, of Springfield, I. 





The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Illinois State 
Sunday-school Convention took place at Bloomingcon, II1., 
with an attendance of about 400 delegates, May 14th to 
17th. Mr. C. M. Morton, of Chicago, was elected Presi- 
dent. Addresses were delivered by Frank M. Rockwell, 
H. R. Clissold, and Miss Lucy J. Rider, of Chicago, Mr. W. 
D. Jacobs and the Revs. Dr. J. M. Worrall and J. H. Vin- 
cent on various branches of the work. The year’s receipts 
were $1,705. This year the district officers will establish a 
chain of county conventions in each district, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee make efforts to secure the co-operation 
of adjoining States in the holding of an inter-State con- 
vention at some point in the Northwest. 





The Ministerial Association of Western Iowa and of the 
Council Bluff Association of Congregational churches re- 
cently met at Shenandoah, Page Co. Sermons were 
preached by President A. M. Brooks, of Tabor College, 
and E. 8. Hill, of Atlantic. The meetings discussed papers 
by Revs. J. M. Cummings, Henry Averey, Chas. Little, 
John Todd, Cyrus Hamlin, J. Allender, J. Copeland, C. H. 
Eaton, N. H. Whittlesey, E. 8S. Hill, and S. J. Beach. 
The attendance was larger than usual. Revivals were re- 
ported. Two new churches were received by the Council 
Bluff Association, and Supt. Adams was present with an 
encouraging report and an earnest appeal. 





The M. E. Church of East Saginaw is making a final 
effort to save its church edifice from sale for indebted- 
ness. The amount of mortgage and interest is $15,000; to 
meet which there are notes and subscriptions—deemed 
entirely good—amounting to $9,000. To save the property, 
$6,000 more must be secured by the Ist of July next. The 
$9,000 is subscribed on condition that the whole $15,000 be 
raised, and the mortgage canceled. 





The Twenty-third International Convention of the Y. M. 
C. A. was held last week in Baltimore,‘ comprising 400 
delegates from twenty-eight States and’ Territories, 
Canada and foreign lands. The President of the conven- 
tion was Mr. D. L. Moody. Methods were discussed for 
reaching young men, and interesting reports presented of 
personal experience in the work of the association, 





GLEANINGS. 





MIDDLE STATES, 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions closes its 
financial year with a debt of $62,538, an increase for the year 
of $15,538. 

—The “ Catholic Mirror ’’ denies the report that the eldest 
son of United States Senator Kernan, of New York, is to 
become a Jesuit priest. 

—The pulpit of a Universalist church in Watertown, N. Y.., 
was occupied on a recent Sabbath morning by the Rey. G. J. 
Porter, and his father and mother. The son opened the ser- 
vice, the father offered prayer, and the mother preached 
from Job vii., 16: “ [ would not live alway.” 

—At the Communion in Plymouth Church on the first 
Sunday in May, forty nine persons were received; fourteen 
by letter, thirty-five on profession of faith. Those received 
by letter were from Presbyterian-RKeformed, Baptist, M«the- 
dist and Congregational churches. Several of those received 
on profession were from the Home Sunday-school, part of 
them quite young and cases of special interest. Twelve were 
baptised, two by immersion. On the 18th inst., twenty-eight 
children, mostly infants, were baptised. 


NEW BNGLAND, 


—It is announced tbat $25,000 are promised from the Stone 
estate for the Boston Young Men's Christian Association. 
This will probably give impetus to a movement, as yet not 
developed, for a new building, which is really needed for its 
best work. 

- After many attempts, the Olive Street and Pear! Street 
Congregational churches and societies of Nashua, N. H., 
have agreed to unite. Small congregations, hard times, 
drifting to other societies, changes in the population, ete., 
have caused the receipts to be smail and left the burden of 
supporting the churches upon afew. When American girls 
were employed in the mills there were larger congregations 
in the Protestant churches than now. The two societies 
unite with the understanding that a new church is to be 
built on the site of the Olive Street house. Until then the 
congregations will worship six montbhsin each house, alter- 
nating. 

—The Fairfield ** Chronicle” relaies an anecdote of a singu- 
lar dream that came to pass thirty years afterward. Two 
young men, residents of Norridgewock, met one morning, 
and one said: ** Charles, [ dreamed last night that you were a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Maine, that [ was a minister, 
and that you called on me to open your court witb prayer.”’ 
Just thirty years after this, Rev. Dr. Chas. F. Allen, late Pres- 
ident of the State College, happened to step into the Supreme 
Court room in Augusta. Judge Chas. Danforth beckoned to 
him, and asked him to open his court with prayer, and the 
dream of thirty years was verified. Rev. Dr. Allen is now 
pastor of the Methodist Church at Fairfield. 


THE WEST. 


—Mark Twain’s brother, Orion Clemens, has been formally 
excommubpicated froma Keokuk (lowa) Presbyterian church 
on a charge of heresy. Orion delivered a lecture at Keokuk, 
recently, denying the inspiration of the Scripture, the divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ, and the sanctity of the Sabbath. 

—A Blake’s transmitting telephone bas been placed inthe 
Congregational church in Mansfield, Ohio, the wires leading 
to the bouses of several aged and invalid persons. It sur- 
mounts a floral decoration on the table in front of the open 
platform, a very unnoticeable position. The speaker pays 
no attention whatever to it, yet every word uttered in the 
auditorium is easily heard in the roomsof the dwellings 
which the wires reach. The first communication from the 
minister was from Scripture: * The word is nigh unto thee ;”’ 
* His word runneth very swiftly.” 


THE SOUTH. 

—The startling statement that devil-worsbip bas been re- 
vived amongst the colored people who had been left to their 
own preachers, and that when discovered a child was about 
to be sacrificed, was made last week by Dr. Brown at the 
Episcopal Delegate Missionary Conference at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

—A Temperance Lyceum has been established in Atlanta, 
Ga., as a free resort and reading-room for everybody—labor- 
ing men, everybody who will come—during all the hours 
when the dram-seller and the card-player keep open doors, 
and when shelter and entertainment are not afforded by li- 
braries and recreative institutions. Such a resort would be 
valuable in every city which, like Atlanta, is checkered over 
with bar-rooms, billiard halls, ten-pin alleys, gambling 
and disreputable houses, open at nearly all hours and 
pressing their invitations upon the you'h of the city, the 
unemployed, and the stranger within its gates. Mr. Gerald 
H. Culberson is the treasurer and secretary” 


FOREIGN. 


—The Shinto sect of Buddhists in Japan have just com- 
pleted a college at Kioto in which 600 students will be trained 
for proselytising purposes, some being prepared for mis- 
sions to Europe and America. It has recently established a 
flourishing mission in China. 

—Recently six teachers appointed by the London Missionary 
Society to labor on the Southeast Cape, New Guinea, were 
landed there by the steamer Jobn Williams, but the whole 
number were poisoned by the natives, who placed upas wood 
in their drinking water. Of twenty men landed in the dis- 


trict, only five remain, the rest having died of poison or , 


fever. 

—The Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, London, has 
refused permission to erect a statue of Lord Byron in St. 
James Street, on the ground that be wrote immoral poetry. 
The * London Examiner” considers that “* narrow-minded and 
fanatical intolerance has not been eradicated from what the 
ordinary British trad 1s pl dto call his mind. Had 
Lord Byron been the dullest peer that ever enunciated ver- 
bose diatribes in the House of Lords, instead ot being only 
one of the greatest poets of avy age, be would have been con- 
sidered worthy of a statue; but in this case, British shop- 
keepers’ intolerance actually triumphed over their habitual 
flunkeydom, and in spite of the poet being a lord be is con- 
sidered not to have reached the standard of moral excellence 
laid down by the sapient vestry.” The * Examiner,” in ite 
blind wrath, ignores the fact that this is the most aristocratic 
vestry in London. Two lords, an admiral, ao illustrious phy- 
sician and author and a famous librarian are amongst ita 
principal speakers. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE VALLEY OF DRY BONES. 


June 8—Ezek. xxxvii., 1-10. 


‘“‘Itis the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing; the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.”"—JOHN vi., 63. 


HE only certain information respecting the life of 
Ezekiel is found in his own prophecies. From 
these we learn that he was a priest, the son of Buzi; 
that he was carried to Babylon under Jehoiachim, 
eleven years before the destruction of Jerusalem; that 
he entered upon his calling as a prophet in the fifth 
year of his captivity; that he was married, and had 
a house in his place of exile, and lost his wife by sud- 
den death; and that he was a member of a community | 
of Jewish exiles who settled on the banks of the 
Chebar, ¢ . (Chap. i., 1, 2; viil., 
1; xxiv., 18.) The last date he mentions is the twenty- 


“river” of Babylonia. 
seventh year of the Captivity, so that his mission ex- 
tended over a period of twenty-two years. He is said 
by tradition to have been murdered by a Jewish prince 
whom he had convicted of idolatry, and to have been 
buried in a tomb on the banks of the Euphrates. 

The present prophecy was written after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Its object was to inspire hope in 
a nation which had died to hope, and seemed to itself 
like a nation of dry bones. But the prophet saw more 
than a national calamity, and hoped for more than a 
nationa deliverance. The true meaning of this fa- 
mous vision seems to me to be made very clear by the 
promise of a new heart and a new life given in the 
preceding chapter. Nowhere in the Old Testament is 
the truth of a new birth so clearly stated as in Ezekiel 
Xxxvi. 25-28, which, by all means, the teacher should 
read to his In chapter xxxvii. the same 
truth is repeated under the figure of a resurrection. 
Of course, the teacher will understand that Ezekiel 
here describes, not an actual occurrence, but a pro- 
phetic vision. Out of this vision the student is to 
learn the Gospel truth respecting the new life; the 
necessity, the means, the result. 


scholars. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. The necessity of the new birth. Sinners are 
dead in trespasses and sins, past all hope of human 
restoration, not to be brought into life by any merely 
human appliances. The children of God are they that 
are born, not of the blood nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God. The spiritual na- 
ture of any man is a possibility rather than a fact, and 
it lives only as it is brought into life by the power of 
the spirit of God brooding upon it. 

2. In the work of regeneration, moral renovation 
generally comes first, and this moral renovation is 
wrought through the preaching of the truth. It was 
by the prophesying that sinews and flesh were put 
upon the dry bones in Ezekiel’s vision. It was by the 
preaching of the truth that Nicodemus was led to 
Christ to ask for instruction, and the rich young ruler 
was brought to him with the inquiry, ‘‘ What lack I 
yet?” It was by the consciousness of his father’s 
love, brought into his heart by the ministry of mem- 
ory, that the prodigal son was induced to arise and 
seek for his father. The change in the external life 
and circumstances, or the first movement toward a 
change into the higher and spiritual living, is brought 
about by the truth. 

But it was not enough that the dry bones were 
clothed with sinews and flesh, and it is not enough 
that the old man pass into the new—the external habit 
conform to a better moral life. It was necessary that 
life should be breathed by the breath of God into the 
re-clothed skeletons, and it is necessary that spiritual 
life should be re-breathed into the dead soul, even 
when it has put on the outward semblance of a better 
life. The prophet could not do this. He could only 
call to the Spirit to ‘‘come and breathe upon the slain, 
that they may live.” The preacher cannot himself 
breathe new life into the sinner, nor the parent into 
the child, nor the teacher into the pupil. They can, 
by the truth, prepare the way for the spirit of God and 
then, by prayer, seek for the spirit of God to complete 
the work which is begun. 

8. Some question has been made amongst commen- 
tators whether this vision of Ezekiel’s is a parable 
and prophecy of literal resurrection. The question is 
unimportant, for the resurrection of the dead is itself 
but a parable and prophecy of the spiritual resurrec- 
tion in Christ Jesus—the raising of the dead soul to a 
newness of life, without which any other resurrection 
were of no use to man. 








—It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after your own; 
but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd | 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of | 
solitude.—[Emerson. 


Science and “Art. 


DEATH FROM LIGHTNING.—Nearly all the medical 
authorities, and those who have been fortunate enough 
to recover from a stroke of lightning, agree that the 
electricity acts with such extreme rapidity as to be 
absolutely painless. Prof. Tyudall relates that: while 
standing in the presence of an audience, and about to 
lecture, he accidentally touched a wire leading from 4 
charged battery of fifteen large Leyden jars. Life was 
absolutely blotted out for a very interval, 
without a trace of pain. In another second or so con- 
sciousness returned. He saw himself in the presence 
of the audience and in contact with the apparatus, and 
realized that he had received the discharge. The in- 
tellectual consciousness of his position was restored 





sens’ ble 


with exceeding rapidity, but not so the optical con- | 


sciousness. To prevent the audience being alarmed, 
he stated that it had often been his desire to receive, 
accidentally, such a shock, and that his wish had at 
length been gratified. But while making this explana- 
tion, the appearance which his body presented to him- 
self was that of being in separate pieces. His arms, 
for example, seemed to be detached from his body and 
suspended in the air. Memory and the power of rea- 
soning and speech were complete long before the optic 
nerve recovered from the electric shock. 





SOLAR PRINTING.—A new and very simple photo- 
graphic process is largely coming into use among 
engineers and architects for copying drawings, en- 
gravings, etc. A solution which is quite sensitive to 
the light is made by dissolving 1 7-8 oz. of ammonio- 
citrate of iron and 1 1-4 oz. of ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium in 16 oz. of water. Paper of any kind, though a 


| fair quality of drawing-paper is the best, may be sen- 


sitized by carefully brushing the surface with a sponge 
dipped in the solution. Of course the making of the 
solution and sensitizing the paper must be done ina 
darkened room. After the paper is dry, it is placed 
on a board covered with a few thicknesses of cloth, to 
form a cushion, the drawing laid on it, and the whole 
covered with a piece of glass. Ten or fifteen minutes’ 
exposure to the bright sunlight is generally enough, 
and the picture is rendered permanent by washing 
the paper for some time with water. ‘The parts of the 
paper exposed to the light will be turned to a deep 
blue, while those protected by the lines of the drawing 
are white. 


ARTIFICIAL IceE.—The consumption of 
ice in this country, and the necessity for refrigeration 
in various manufacturing processes, impart a special 
interest to any mode by which the supply of ice or 
cold air may be cheapened. The Pictet process is 
based on the use of anhydrous sulphuric oxide, and has 
recently attracted considerable attention 
satisfactory results obtained 
American establishments. <A has 
started in New York to manufacture the oxide and 
supply the machinery for producing ice. Briefly, this 
machinery consists of a double-acting pump for vapor- 


enormous 


from 


company been 


izing the oxide and forcing it through a series of pipes 
which are contained in a large tank called the refrig- 
erator. This is filled with water, which is in a short 
time converted into ice of great purity. The ice 
companies had better look out for themselves, for the 
plea of the scarcity of ice will soon be of no avail. 


KERITE is an artificial caoutchouc, and is claimed to 
be far superior to anything else for the insulation of 
telegraph cables. It will endure long-continued heat 
below 200° F., and for short intervals as high as 250° 
to 300° F.; salt and fresh water improves its insula- 
tion; and it is not injured by the roots of plants which 
soon destroy gutta-percha. Acids act very slowly 
and only superficially upon it; while hot, concentrated 
alkalies do not affect it; and mineral oils and illumin- 
ating gas, so far as is known, do not deteriorate its 
insulating qualities. It is further claimed, on the 


strength of samples of this core laid in the Caribbean | 


Sea and on the Isthmus of Panama, that neither the 
teredo, so destructive to gutta-percha in the former, 
nor the white ant of the latter, has harmed it. 


A New AN&#STHETIC.—The dangers attending chlo- 
roform and the discomforts accompanying ether have 
led to some experiments in the use of nitrous oxide, or 
laughing-gas. This substance has long been employed 
in dental operations to produce a state of semi-con- 


| sciousness, but it has been found impossible to induce 
| complete anesthesia for any such length of time as is 


required for many surgical purposes. A French sur- 
geon, M. Bert, has just succeeded in producing com- 
plete and protracted unconsciousness by a mixture of 
nearly equal parts of nitrous oxide and oxygen, admin- 
istered in a compressed state. No ill effects are 
described as attending the use of the mixed gases, 
and they are said to be far easier for the patient than 
either ether or chloroform. 





THE DRAINING OF LAKE FUCINO, whose existence 
has for centuries been one of the prime causes of the 
unwholesomeness of the Roman Campagna, is one of 
the most interesting of modern engineering works. 
After many fruitless efforts, commencing with the Ro- 
mans, the work has at length been successfully per- 
formed by an enterprising Italian, Prince Torlonia. 
The immediate effect has been the reclaiming of a vast 
tract of land for agricultural purposes, and the decided 


| improvement of the sanitary condition of the surround- 


ing regions. 
Hooks and Authors. 
STORIES FROM HERODOTUS. 

Editions of ‘‘ Herodotus” multiply. In Germany, 
Abicht and Stein have improved upon Bihr; Rawlinson 
has given the original an English dress, and, by his 
exhaustive Oriental scholarship, made his added notes 
mnore valuable than his translation; and, within a 
single decade, a half-dozen of our American Hellenists 
have prepared notes upon portions of the history for 
collegiate study. Herodotus used to be called the old 
story teller, was considered a sort of Grecian Sancho 
-anza, Who roamed over the East with ears dilated to 
catch the least whisper of the marvellous; to-day no 
classic writer is more studied and valued than he. The 
explorations at Nineveh, Babylon and Upper Egypt 
have taught scholars that many of his supposed 
fancies facts; and when De Quincy added the 
weight of his great attainments in Greek, by saying 
that if he were restricted to the bible and one other 
book that book would be the history of Herodotus, 
every one who thumbed a classic lexicon began to in- 
vestigate its worth. And yet enough of the marvellous 
still clings to the narrative to give it a very piquant 
flavor; truth and fiction are so deftly and yet so un- 
consciously interwoven; there is such childlike faith 
and transparent honesty in the great historian, that, 
whether he tells us of the race of dwarfs in Africa 
(now corroborated by Du Chaillu and Stanley) or 
the treasure-house of Rampsinitus, there is a charm 
about them all. 

The chief objection to most of the American school 
editions is that they are made up of extracts, and so put 








are 


| together as to give only a patch-work idea of the history 


the | 
é mre 
in some English and | 





itself. The entire work is too large for the brief limits 
of a college course, and so the editors have attempted 
to separate the historical thread from all its charming 
accessories and give simply the narrative, thus virtu- 
ally emasculating Herodotus from his work, Dr. 
Keep, in the present work, has very skillfully avoided 
this blunder. The first third of the text of this edi- 
tion is made up of the stories of Herodotus, a most 
delightful series of extracts, each prefaced by a few 
lines telling what the story is about; and for the bal 
ance he takes the seventh book entire, and as this 
covers by far the most interesting period of the war 


| viz., the Persian invasion—it will be seen that the ed- 


itor has succeeded in giving, in a comparatively 
limited space, a very complete idea of the work of the 
‘* Father of History.” 

The notes are judicious and scholarly, made, as they 
ought to be in such a work, for the student rather 
than the teacher. Dr. Keep is favorably known as an 
enthusiastic and thorough master of Greek, 
been for years absorbed by his specialty. His trans- 
lation, in 1877, of Autenrieth’s Homeric Lexicon ex- 
tended his reputation, and the present work will still 
further increase it. Every teacher of the language 
must welcome such careful and earnest scholarship. 

One thing, however, we decidedly object to, and we 
think that the editor must agree with us, viz., to the 
smallness of the Greek type. In these days, when 
near-sightedness is increasing so rapidly among our 
students, to put the minute type of the Harpers’ texts 
before those who are only beginners in the study of 
Greek is certainly a grave mistake. The 
ness management of the publishers led them to use 
their old plates rather than cast the pages anew, which 
assuredly was more economical than wise. A larger 
and clearer type would have added immensely to the 
usefulness of the work. 


who has 


close busi- 


A NEW ENGLAND PASTORATE. 

The autobiography of Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., 
edited by his son, is a very useful book for the study 
of the preacher of to-day. Here is the story of a 
man who entered his ministry at Concord, N. H., 
March 23d, 1825, and remained with his first parish 
till his voluntary resignation, to the regret of the 
church and the entire community, after forty-two 


| years of active service in the one city and the one pul- 


1 Stories from Herodotus and Seventh Book of the History. 
Edited, with notes, by R. P. Keep, Pb.D. 

2 Autobingraphy of Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., former pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of Concord, and late State 
Historian of New Hampshire. Edited by John Bell Bouton. 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 
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eC pit. During this time he preached over 7,000 sermons, | that Mr. Freeman would have done better to leave the last | that it was an honor to have suffered disaster at its 
e received into the church by profession 624 members, words with Mr. Froude; he has only strengthened the im- | hands. In spite of all this, the war ended, and the : 
f published, by request, thirty-four sermons and ad- pression respecting himself—that, while he has proved Mr. | Federal arms were everywhere most inexplicably tri- } ; 
dresses, besides publishing six volumes, mainly his- Froude to be in error, and perhaps careless, in some minor umphant at the last. General Taylor is not, however, 4 
7 torical, and nine papers in theological reviews. In details, he has proved himself to be a most uncandid | so irreconcilable as some of his compatriots. He i 
y : E critic. Mr. Poole finishes his able paper on ‘ Ancient | admits a certain amount of virtue in the North, and : 

- these days, when pastors are birds of flight, and the Egypt.” Prof. Bonamy Price, ina paper on ‘‘ Depression | some degree of soldierly qualities in some of its com- 
Congregational ministry is almost as truly an itiner- | jn Trade,” puts very clearly and ably both the cause and | manders. His narrative, throughout, is interesting and ‘e 

ant ministry as the Methodist, it is worth while to | cure of hard times. The cause is not over-production, but | must be valuable to the future historian of the times. His tt 

l know the secret of such a successful work as this. | over-consumption—destruction of values by the great fam- | picture of reconstruction is sad indeed, and only too true, it 
And Mr. Bouton’s autobiography indicates the secret. | ines of India and China, war, and the maintenance of | Posterity will not take much trouble to find excuses for : 
He preached for seven weeks at Concord before he | great military armaments in Europe, and the waste of the political wrongs which were then perpetrated in the be 
was called. Short courtships make short marriages capital and labor in idle investments, chiefly unprofitable name of the victors, and the unequaled clemency shown to a 
in pastorates; if ministers are to be put on trial, it railroads, in the United States. The remedy is a more | the Confederate leaders will be largely obscured by the a 
: Sore ie vigorous production to supply this triple waste; and, as we | record of the unpardonable mistakes of which we are 1) 
ought not to be by a couple of ‘ crack” sermons. ; | , Z ‘ 
‘ : 5 . are all poor, every purchaser must purchase as cheaply as | seeing the result to-day. It is a wholesome book for } 
For his work he had a carefully-arranged schedule, possible till trade, which is the exchange of products, is | Northerners to read. While everyone will find in it much ad 
and conscientiously adhered to it. ‘ My aim,” he | peyived, Incidentally, Prof. Price strikes protection some to discredit, and more to be indignant over, it is yet well i ‘ 

: says, ‘was so to systematize my work that I could | heavy blows. | calculated to present the views of an intensely prejudiced b 

attend to it without hurry or distraction.” In his The International Review presents in its writers a more | man in a way which cannot but make an impression. Its , 

study, he did not devote all or even most of his time | attractive array than usual. Hon. J. D. Cox discusses the | effect on Southern readers may be safely deplored in a 

3 to mere writing of sermons; he kept up careful and Indian Question, Brooks Adams the Supreme Court and advance; but it is there, of course, that it will find the 2% 

t systematic courses of study, especially in the New the Currency Question, Dr. Washburn, of Constantinople, | most readers, and there that its influences will be most i a 

5 ‘Testament. In preparing his sermon, his first question the relations of England and Turkey, and Mr. Godkin decidedly marked. Whata pity itis that the right people 

r a, : ee ; some of the remedies for Socialism. The number is al- | cannot always be made to read and ponder the right 
usually was: ‘* What do you wish to accomplish by ; a ae ree : = | 

i it?” He thus habitually preached with « specific and most wholly politic al and social-political; but in this de- | books. : 

; . seealage akg eee is eit partment it is decidedly strong. | The Parousia, by Israel P. Warren, D.D. (Hoyt, Fogg 

) definite object in view. He rested before his work, The North American is broader than its great rival, | & Dunham, Portland). Under this title, Dr. Warren dis- 
not after it—Saturday, not Monday. He ran in no | covers a wider ground, and in this respect is more wisely | cusses ‘tthe Scripture doctrines of Christ's second coming; 

‘ ruts; was neither enamored of new tools because of | edited, but in strength is hardly up to its best. It opens his reign as King; the resurrection of the dead, and the 

4 their novelty, or afraid of them because they were not | with an unpublished poem of Voltaire’s, chiefly valuable | general judgment.’’ He gives the key-note to his purpose 

t rusty. He held Sabbath-evening services in the Town from its authorship; if it had been anonymous, the editor | when he quotes on tte title page from Hagenbach’s ‘“ His- 

l Hall for non-church-goers forty years before Mr. would probably have returned f% ‘with thanks.” Mr. | tory of Doctrines” that, ‘‘ theologically, the way has been 

2 Moody was heard of. He established public adult Garfield’s paper on Appropriations is timely, but ane. atte | prepared for an entire revision of the domain of eschatol- 2 

r classes for the stady of the bible, when Sunday- tical for any but the political student; and Prof. I rice’s | ogy.”’ Dr. W arren’s book will be provocative, on every Bs 

. Z : . a se article on ‘The Stagnation of Trade and its Cause’ suffers | page, of antagonism in those who are literally “looking for i 
schools were still generally thought to be for chil- | prom competition with his analogous article in the ‘* Con- | his coming’’—to that large body of Second Advent believ- 4 

: dren, and only preaching was fit for their fathers. | temporary,” in which he has said the same things rather ers who “are standing gazing into the heavens,” and who, ‘BR: 

‘ He organized mission Sunday-schools in the district | better than he says them here. Mrs, Stowe gives a hope- | having heard the rebuke of the angels, so interpret it that Bol 

/ schools-houses years before mission Sunday-schools, | ful view of the outlook for the South in ber contrast be- | instead of turning, as did the disciples, to the regeneration 

in even our great cities, were the common attachment | tween 1832, when Connecticut imprisoned a lady for the | of the earth, they continue to gaze into the clouds. The ¥ 

- to every working church which they have since be- crime of teaching negroes to read, and 1870, when the | Parousia is, to Dr. Warren’s mind, a present fact, inaugur- 

\ come. He started a weekly inquiry meeting in 1825, Freedman’s Bureau reported 247,000 negro children | ated at the Pentecost and not yet complete. It is not an #! 

: and maintained it, with only occasional intermission, under ayetematic instruction in the Southern States. Prof, | event, buta dispensation. The old dispensation was a com- Hl 

L throughout the whole period of his ministry. He be- Max Muller 8 article on Sacred Books of the Fast, and | plete aon— this is the won of ‘‘The Parousia."’ The term, cr 

* : Prof. Newcomb's last words on Evolution and Theology, | second coming, he deems unscriptural, and reads the abun- Y 

r lieved, evidently, in ‘‘ hand-picked fruit.” He opened : , - ae - 7 ; sea fr ; 

' Sh ’ =o ; ; are the other two most attractive articles to the general | dant texts which are quoted by the advocates of this second 
a Question Box, and kept it in successful operation for | reader. John Bright, in a letter to the editor, expresses the | appearing by a literal substitution of the word “presence,” 
seven years. He adapted his methods of preaching | conviction that England will not return to protection. | thus: ‘* We beseech you, brethren, by the presence of our 

to his own capabilities. Finding himself unsuccessful - | Lord,” ete., 2 Thess., ii., 1. ‘*The presence of the Lord 

L in maintaining interest in a series of biographical Destruction and Reconstruction. By Richard Taylor. | draweth nigh,” etc., James v.,7,8. ‘‘We may have con- Bf 

: serinons, he wisely attributed the failure, not to the | (D. Appleton & Co.) A review of this volume of personal | fidence and not be asbamed before him in his presence,” 1 wy 

4 total depravity of his congregation, but to his own | reminiscences may serve the purpose of an obituary, for | John ii., 28. This interpretation he sustains by such names a 

want of skill, and gave up the plan. In short, he was | the distinguished author died just as his book was pub | ® Alford, Olshausen, Dr. Robinson and Profs. Dollinger 1 

r ‘diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the lishea, leaving behind him a host of friends, and the repu- | oon Reuss. The agurative language in which the world's i 

‘ Lord; and the story of his life, read, pondered and am “ts brillant pnast apres“ ~gplees omning | pees — pad a 2 ett na ee a ae 

followed, not blindly, but thoughtfully, would to many —. a ap ¢ er meanany gant, and teed} a , a hc ~ ee - an “re — me : eas 

; ¥ - peasiereage- ys eile te Y | from his earliest youth with the ideas prevalent among | the destruction of erusalem, the Neronian persecution, 

. a young pes or and preacher throw no little light on | gy, sluveholding aristocracy of the South, it was to be ete. Dr. Warren’s work is scholarly in its investigations, 

: some of his most perplexing problems, and give him expected that his literary work would be full of sentiments | @V!nces @ wide ecquaintance with the literature of the sub- 
no little impulse and strength to grapple with his | repugnant to most Northern readers, and not calculated | ject and has the air of an opinion formed by years of 
most serious difficulties and obstacles. It is a good | to reconcile the rising generation of Southrons with pres- | thought and not to be surrendered on any terms. 
book for churches to put into their pastor’s libraries, | ent conditions and tendencies. A reader even approxi- | The Life of Thomas M. Eddy, by Chas. N. Sims, D.D. 

: and for benevolent laymen to present to their minis- | mately impartial can hardly be found in the present | (Nelson & Phillips). This was an admirable and industrious 

- ters. generation of Americans, but, assuming his existence, the | life, sketched in an admirable way by a no less iadustrious 

' ween perusal of General Taylor's seek would leave him in a | Methodist preacher, Long and intimate acquaintance, 

sw we painful state of perplexity. Why,” he could not but | added to a vivid sympathy with the laborious methods of 
. Mr. Gladstone contributes a very notable article to the | ask, ‘should such a series cf victories and drawn battles | Dr. Eddy, makes his biographer perhaps the most fitted, 
Nineteenth Century, on ‘Probability as the Guide of | have resulted in a final surrender so absolute as that | among all the friends who survive Dr. Eddy, to write his 
Conduct,” which we have taken as a text for an editorial | described in those chapters which are devoted to the life. Dr. Eddy was a typical Methodist preacher—“ in 
article in another column. It is quite as suggestive as any | closing scenes of the war?’ The author seems to have | labors abundant,’’ in enthusiasm unfailing, sympathetic , 
of his religious articles, but is less lucid and eloquent in | been in no hurry to plunge into secession; but when once | with the individual and magnetic in presence of the crowd 3 
expression than he is generally. The Viscountess Strang- | the action of the South was determined, he went into it | —he went from position to position, cheerfully acqmescing E iey 

ford writes an extraordinary article on East Roumelia, | with all the eagerness of his energetic nature. Serving | in the habit of the church and adorning each succeeding h 
the political upshot of which is that England ought to keep | under ‘“ Stonewall”’ Jackson in the early Virginian cam- | place which he filled more than the one which he vacated. iP i} 

the Turk in Roumelia to protect the Roumelians from the | paigns, he gained the confidence of that eccentric leader, | He was a growmg man, and died in his prime. A man of 1 i 

Russians. Her picture of the Bulgarian character is | and was deeply impressed in turn by the strange anomalies | less energy,would have yielded long before to ill health, and ar 

‘ graphic, and, we suspect, true, but not the whole truth. | presented by his character. He seems—being himself | few robust men would have accomplished so much. Per- Heo 
Mr. Greg, in ‘‘ Rocks Ahead and Harbors of Refuge,” dis | nothing of a pietist—to have harbored a superstitious con- | haps the twelve years in which Dr. Eddy was editor of the 

cusses the English crisis; his harbors of refuge are thrift | viction that whenever ‘* Stonewall” was in a brown study | ‘“‘ North Western Christian Advocate” were the most if 
and economy. He strongly commends the co-operative | be was absorbed in silent prayer. After the campaign of arduous, and certainly the most influential, of his life. He et 

movement, which has been carried out on a much larger | 1862, General Taylor was sent to take charge of the | was eminently suited to be the editor of a religious news- j 

scale and more successfully in England than in the United | Trans-Mississippi Department, where affairs were in a | paperin the Northwest. For, in the editorial chair as well Fs 
States. Mr. Brassey, discussing the same theme, urges | very bad way, and where a demonstration was expected as in the pulpit, his eloquence was free from bombast, his ba 

reciprocal free trade between the two nations; opening | from the army sent to New Orleans, under General Banks, | religion devoid of cant, and his cheerfulness never offend- | [ 

; new avenues to trade and commerce, which includes ac- | early in 1863. The force which he succeeded in organizing | ed by familiarity. Dr. Sims has done the work of a biog- i 
tive measures to raise such peoples as inhabit China and | certainly did very efficient service from the beginning of | rapher well. He has put into the simplest form his own 4 

Africa to the rank of commercial nations; more concilia- | Banks's first advance through Western Louisiana until! the | admiration of his friend, and has given to the young men ih o> 
tion toward the laboring classes; but his article is more | close of the disastrous Red River expedition in 1864. He | of the church an excellent picture of a devoted, gifted and - 

! valuable for its statistical information respecting ‘‘The | is justly severe upon Banks’s generalship, and few among | industrious Methodist preacher. The perfect likeness 4 
Depression of Trade” than for its suggestions of remedy that officer’s subordinates will be found to make excuses | engraved for a frontispiece for the book is not a more ! i 
James Payn has a curious semi-imaginative, semi-philo. | for the blunders which from first to last made his com- | striking picture of the original than are the pages of ‘‘ The a. 
sophical portraiture of the times, rather melancholy and | mand in the Department of the Gulf notorious for any- | Life” themselves. An introduction to Dr. Sims’s work is ‘ 
depressing, under the name of ‘‘The Midway Inn.” These, | thing rather than good management. General Taylor, | written by Bishop Simpson. ; 
and the first of two or more critical articles on ‘‘ Victor | however, falls into the almost unavoidable errors of the | The Fairy Land of Science. By Arabella B. Buckley. * 
Hugo,” by F. W. H. Myers, are the articles most likely to | writer of personal military reminiscences. He belittl s, | Illustrated. (D. Appleton & Co.) The elaborated notes 
be of interest to American readers, Perhaps we should | unconsciously perhaps, the successes of his antagonists, | of ten lectures to a party of young people form this book, 
add Mrs. Bishop’s article on ‘‘ Mrs. Craven and her Work,” | and is prone to make the most of hisown. The best that | which is admirably adapted to give to children an interest t 
but that the theme strikes us as much better than its ex- | can be said, however, of the Louisiana campaign of 1864 | in the wonders which are going on about them, and to } 
ecution. . does not redound greatly to the credit of the Federal | assist older people in imparting some of the more curious ; 

: ‘4. hei the Contemporary with a review of | army. It was unquestionably baffled and held at bay, and common facts of science to young minds. The chap- } 

: osophy and Religion of Comte, a stock sukject, | and beaten in detail, by a greatly inferior force, and, ac- | ter on the ‘ Life of a Primrose” introduces the study of t 
and not treated with exceptional lucidity. There are not | cording to General Taylor, it was only through the | botany in a very pleasant manner, and with that on ; 
many men, however, who can tell clearly what Comte be- | interference of Kirby Smith, his own unwelcome superior, | ‘‘ Bees and Flowers” would be especially useful if read bE 
lieved; he could not, we believe, tell clearly himself. Mr. | that the whole expeditionary force, including the gunboat | when “going into the country.” They would perhaps 1 
Freeman defends himself from Mr. Froude’s courteous but | fleet under Porter, escaped capture or annihilation. How- | give an inspiration to habits of observation which are so 
severe indictment in a recent ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” in- | ever, escape it did, in spite of official incapacity on both important and so uncommon. The works of the sunbeam, 
cidental to his own defense from the savage assaults of | sides, in spite of the suceessive worstings at the hands of the water, and ice are skillfully treated. Without getting 
Mr. Freeman. He appeals a good deal to the fair-minded | an inferior, ill-armed and inexperienced littlearmy, whose beyond the compreheusion of quite young children, the an 
reader. The judgment of the fair-minded reader will be | morale, according to our historian, must have been such | author explains some of the most difficult scientific ideas, bat 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. | the scum of town and country, and take 
| . . ° 
[The receipt of all new publications delivered | US, by their sometimes repulsive but always 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be | potent narrative, among God-forsaken folk, 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. ae . ae GH +3 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- | With whom murder is an occasional pastime 
vising us vf any omission in this respect. Ac- | and adultery a daily incident. 
veuing me rand f prices ‘e desirable | ai Pe : 
commanee ng memoranda of prices are desirable —The British museum has lately acquired 
| two celebrated papyri. One, a roll seven 
feet eight inches long, contains the manu- 
script text of the last book of the Iliad, and 
bas been assigned to the time of the later 
A.S. BARNES & Co. Ptolemies, though some critics think it can- 
Gallundet, J. M.-International Law............ 150 not be so old. The other roll, which is even 
; CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. | longer, contains the orations of Hyperidtes, 
Curtis, =. .—A Plea for the Study of the Semi- P 
Ria MMMM <a aca, foarccnoicesccceaceeecas and belongs undeniably to the second or 
GINN & HEATH. first century, B.C. It is wonderfully well 
preserved. 


Hyatt, A.—Common Hydroids..............0+-008 20 
—Specimens have been issued of the pro- 
I I 


AM. TEMVERANCE PUB, HOUSE. 
Gough, J. B.—Lectures............. eae ere $0 2 
BAKER, PRATT & Co. 

Bennett, ©. W.—National Edueation............ 
Fitch, J. G.—The Art of Questioning........... 15 


HARPER & BRos. 


Mulock, Miss—Joho Halifax — ...........cseeee 15 spa 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & Co. posed catalogue of the books in the British 
Knowlton, H. M.—Hints in Drawing.......:.... 200 Museum. It is a foolscap folio, in double 
Lewes, G. H.—study of Vsychology............. 2 00 


0] set i i > wi P we 
sph iess eget column, sé tin long-primer, with the author’s 
Advertisers’ Handbuok..... . 259 Bames in clarendon, and when complete 
J. C. HUGHES would form forty-five volumes of one thou- 

Seyret ee vernment..... sand pages each, at a price of about seven- 
» LOTHROP & CO. hilli yy 2 y j : 

Adams, Nehemiah—Walks to Emmaus......... 1 00 teen shillings 6 volume. W x4 might take 

Clark, Mrs. G.—Yensie Walton exception to the typographical arrange- 

ment, and to the system on which the cata- 


Llubbard, Hf. P. 


Denslow, V. B. 


LIPPINCOTT & Co. 
Anon.—Ghost of Redbrook. .. 


Bee eee ween eeeee io . 
ian... Racawook,. logue has been compiled, also to the slovenly 
Anon.—Just One Day. yA a ore manner in which the copy was prepared for 
ANSON F. KANDOLPH & CO. the printer; but as an indifferent catelogue 
Seeceeencoes ys) 


5 . udvy’s Crotehe ook . 
E. M. C,—Lady’s Crotchet Book... 5; is better than none, we hope the scheme 





olting | een eebeyene cose 2 
Vincent, M. K.—Cnrist at the Door ... .... .... 1) may prove successful.—[{London Bookseller. 
- —Sowing and Reaping ........... WW , 
= What Is It to Belhleve?... .. .. 10 - 
bi —Why should! JcintheChureh? 10 . 7 wre: 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, FA CT A ND ruMOR. 
Morris, Wm.—Sicurd the Volsung..... .. ...... 2 W 
seeley, J. R.—Life of trnst Arndt..... ae 2 2 — 
B. B. RUSSELL & Co, —** Pinafore ’ does not take at the South- 
Ilenson, Josiah —Autobiography... oer f 


2 —A Wisconsin farmer says that two or 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. ‘. a = 
Burnett, Mrs. F. H.—Theo is ay three flax plants in each petato hill will 
“ es Miss Crespigny........... *® keep the beetle off. 
Cable, G. W.—Old Crevle Days ‘ kee dn e beetle off . . 
Froude, J. A. Mw —Congress takes far more interest in the 
problein of making eighty-five cents worth 
one dollar than in the Isthmian Canal. 
Sieseie k a- —Mr. Croly writes from California to 
MUSIC.—' Towne & Sti! mann) Save the Boy, Rey. | the ‘‘ Tribune” that he thinks the new Con- 
L. F. Cole, 3.¢.; (G. M. Newhall & Co.) Bonnie Woed | stitution will do more good than harm. 
Waitz, H. M. le, d0e.; Vommy’s Awful Bashtul, mustOn ill d = Sue th _ are 
Len Fairtield, 35e.; Each Tender Thoughtis Thine,, —A few years ago the nation flattered 
Chattoner & Cooper, dtc.; Mow Easily Things Go| itsel¢ that the idea of State sovereignty 
was effectually extinguished. How does it 


SHELDON & Co. 
Hough, Simuel— Born of Water and Spirit. ... 
PETER G. THOMPSON. 






Wrong, Loita, 40e. 

MAGAZINES received: Arthur’s Home Magazine, 
Blackwood, Golden Hours, Magazine of Am. His- look a 
tory, North Am. Review. Art and Science: Nature, 400K Now? 

Phrenological Journal, Portfolio, Van Nostrand’s —A golden girdle « ‘Jassic sir thic 
Engineering Magazine. Religious: Am. Missionary, A golden girdle ft : lassi design, which 
Baptist Missionary Magazine, Bible Society Record, | Was among the wedding gifts of Napoleon I. 
Evangelical Christendom. Home Missionary, Guide y a “e ne ges i 
to Holiness, Missionary tlerald, New Church Inde- | to Marie Louise, was sold lately at a Lon- 
pendent, Primary Teachers’ Manual, sunday- don auction 
school Magazine. apa y 
—Senator Bayard will deliver the com- 
memorative address at the dedication of 
Washington’s Headquarters, at Valley 
Forge, on June 10th. 

—President Brayton Ives, of the New 
York Stock Exchange, with several mem- 
bers of the Bullion Club, have started for 
Colorado to inspect the Leadville mines. 

—French’s Menagerie was accidentally 
burned last week near Detroit. Many 
valuable animals were lost, including an 
elephant, a zebra, five lions and a leopard. 

—Secretary Sherman does not see any 
advantaze in accepting the Republican 
nomination for the Governorship of Ohio. 
Naturally, he prefers to be on hand in Wash 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Dr. Cunninghain Geikie’s “ Life of 
Christ’ has reached a twelfth edition. 

—About 300 papers and periodicals are 
published in London, only ten of them, 
however, daily. 

—The corner-stone of a new Congrega- 
tional church, to be dedicated to the memory 
of the poet Cowper, has been laid at Olney. 

—The late Mrs. Sarah J. Hall bequeathed 
her small property, including her library, to 
her children. A mass of MSS., etec., was 
left with intentions of publication. 

—Rev. A. H. Sayce has, published, through 
Bagster and Sons, his lectures at the Royal | ington. 

Institution on ‘* Babylonian Literature,” a —When an attempt is made to murder 
valuable treatment of cuneiform inscrip- | the Russian Consul in this city, we may be- 
tions. gin to credit the statement that the Nihil- 

—An international conference of librari- ists have a working organization in this 
ans is to be held in Boston at the junction of country. 

June and July. A number of English dele- —The President will spend part of the 
gates are expected, and pleasure will be summerat his home in Fremont, Ohio. It 
combined with business. will be very easy to make life miserable 

—The new postal regulations respecting | for him there, and deprive him of needed 
the transmission of matter through the | relaxation. 
mails are a great improvement upon those —Does it ever occur to the statesman of 
previously in force, and obviously have the period that if things were managed a 
been drawn up in the interest, not of the | little better in this country, fewer people 
department, but of the public. would be anxious to spend as much time as 

—In the London autograph market | possible over seas ? 

American specimens now rule something as | —Judge Dillon has formally resigned, and 
follows: P. T. Barnum, 3s.; Elihu Burrit, | Secretary McCrary is expected to take his 
7s. 6d.; Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 10s.;| place. It is now in order to write to the 
Mr. Longfel'ow, £1 5s.; J. R. Lowell, 7s. 6d.;| President and make suggestions for the 
President Madison, 17s. 6d.; and J. L. Mot- vacancy that must occur in the Cabinet. 

ley, 7s. 6d. —Mr. Winans, the Baltimore millionnaire, 

—Mr. James Napier, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., has spent near $1,000,000 on cigar-shaped 
etc., has written a vo.umeon ‘“‘ Manufactur- ships, and is now building avother in the 
ing Arts in Ancient Times, with Special Clyde. She is to be over 4,000 tons burden, 
Reference to Bible History,”? which will be and is expected to cross the Atlantic in five 
very helpful in many ways to bible -tudents. | days. 

It embodies the results of many years of | —The 111th exhibition of the English 
investigation, and is written in a popular Royal Academy opened early in May with 
style. nearly 1,600 works of art. The Grosvenor 
—Mr. Robert Browning has been chosen Gallery opened with nearly 300. The critics 
President of the ‘‘ New Shakespeare Soci- have been rather severe on both exhibi- 
ety,” England, under circumstances which tions. 
must be pleasing to his personal vanity. —Apparently, the forty millions of ten- 
Prince Leopold, the Duke of Devonshire, dollar funding certificates will be taken up 
and Lord Derby, are among the Vice Presi- as fast as it is possible to print them. At 
dents of the Society, but Mr. Browning has | the present rate the certificates will all be 
been put in over their heads. delivered within a week, and sold the day 
—Mr. Browning is true to himself in his after. 
new volume cf ‘* Dramatic Idyls,” which —The coming railway king announces 
are not pastorals in any sense, but, to quote | himself as ‘“‘The Railway Monte Cristo of 
from the ‘‘ Academy,” ‘deal greatly with | America.” He is credited with being ‘* be- 





hind’ the Poughkeepsie bridge, and with 
‘**pushing ” the Hudson River tunnel, and 
his name is not Vanderbilt. 

—The International Metric Bureau of 
France has asked for 1,500 copies of the 
Congressional report on the metric system. 
This report was prepared by C. P. Culver, 
the Clerk of the Committee. Authority to 
print 10,000 copies will be asked for. 

—Southern Democrats are unanimously 
in favor of having violations of the proposed 
yellow-fever law tried in the Federal courts. 
Why this should not have a dangerous 
centralizing tendency they do not explain, 
although they were asked to doso by Mr. 
Conkling on Thursday, 

—Holders of Northern Pacific bonds are 
reminded that the opportunity to exchange 
for preferred stock ceases June 30th. A 
#1,000 bond 1s entitled to $1,400 of stock, 
which is now quoted at about 38, con- 
siderably better than the nothing which 
there was every reason to expect. 

—Mr. Bergh’s Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals is heir-presutmptive 
to $25,000, the property at present of a 
New York lady. She should be very care- 
ful not to venture prematurely within 





reach of the heels of any intelligent -horse 
who has the interest of his kind at heart. 

—Never was a better campaign document | 
than the speech of Senator Ben Hill, of | 
Georgia. We hope the Democrats will see 
that iv is widely circulated. Senator Blaine’s | 
comments thereupon increase its value, but 
we can hardly expect the Congressional | 
majority to regard this in the same light | 
that we do. 

—Mr. Fernando Wood is credited with | 
the somewhat imprudent assertion that un- | 
less the election laws ure repealed New 
York cannot be carried by the Democrats. 
True for you, Fernando, but the admission 
suggests rare possibilities that are not pro- 
ductive of implicit confidence in the mo- 
tives of your party. 

—It is suspected that the adjournment of 
the U. S. Senate on Wednesday was in 
consequence of a horse-race at Baltimore. 
Won’t some one move the establishment of 
a Governmental Horse-Race Bureau, so 
that members can be provided with peren- 
nial spectacles and enter on a state of per- 
petual adjournment ? 

—A band of Cubans have raised the 
standard of revolt once more in the East- 
ern Department of the Island. They are 
under Medines, one of the leaders of the late 
rebellion. The gold premium shot up- 
ward in Havana on receipt of the news, 
but it is improbable that che rebellion will 
amount to anything serions. 

—A little dog gave the alarm of fire on 
board a kerosene-laden ship in New York 
harbor the other night. The crew made 
their, escape in terror, forgetting the dog. 
But Provitence took care of him, for, 
when the ship blew up, he safely landed in | 
the water and swam alongside another | 
vessel, where he was taken on board. 





—A man jumped from the center of the 
new Niagara Suspension Bridge last week, | 
and was picked up all right by some men | 
in a boat who were on the lookout for him. 
He was provided with a sort of parachute 
life-preserving arrangement to keep him 
upright while in the air, and float him after 
he struck the water. He fell the 190 feet in 
four seconds. 

—The verb *‘ to boom ”’ is assuming a con- 
spicuous place in the vocabulary of political 
paragraphers. It is presumably of Occi- 
dental origin, and is generaly used intransi- 
tively, although it seems to be capable of 
adaptation to the active and passive forms. 
Examples; ‘The State is booming for 
Grant;’ “Whoop up the boys to boom for | 
Conkling ;’’ ‘*The South is going to boom 
State rights from the word go,” etc., etc. 
Truth and modesty compel the admission | 





that the word is more frequently used by | 
There is | 
about it a certain exuberance that is, per- | 


Republicans than by Democrats. 


| for your own use? 


commonwealth. Not often does a Christian 
empire mature under the eyes of one man. 

—Campbell, Perkins, Calland, Hart, Merriam, 
Richards, Munroe and F. H. Palmer, Messrs., 
of the middie class of Anderson Theological 
Seminary, baye been exumined and licensed 
by the Salem Association to preach during 
one year. 

Coe, Prof. Edward B., wero steps into 
the pulpit of the Collegiate Dutch Reformed 
Church, at the corner of Fitth Avenue and 
Forty-cighth Street, New York, is a son-in- 
law of Dr. R.S. Storrs, and bas been for fit 
teen years Professsor of Modern Languages 
at Yale College. 

Duryea, Rev. Dr., was warmly “ received" 
at the Boston Young Men'sCbhristian Associa 
tion the other day. A large number of the 
city clergymenp were 1n attendance, aud many 
felicitous speeches were made. Rev. Dr. 
Gordon, Baptist, boped that Dr. Duryea bad 
come not only to live, but to die, in Boston, a 
remark which raised a laugh. 

Ellis, Rev. Sumner, pastor of the Church of 
the Redcemer, Chicago, takes his summer 
vacation in Europe. 

Eustis, Rev. W. T., of Springtield, Mass., 
said at the recent anviversary ot the Yale 
Theological Seminary that he thought there 
was nee! of more practical teaching in ap- 
plied theology. He had a class of young men, 
from twenty to thirty-five years of age, and 
among them several bank-tellers. He asked 
them recently: If you held funds as a trustee 
would you have aright to invest them ina 
savings bank and draw four per cent. interest 
It astounded him to find 
a number who thought it would be perfectly 
legitimate and honest. 

—Foster, Prof. Geo. E., of the University of 
New Brunswick, Canada, gave a series of 


| eight lectures, scholariy and eloquent, to 


large audiences in Chicago, May 18-25. 

—Gibson, Rev. J. Munroe, D.D., pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
and author of “ The Ages Before Moses,” 
sailed for England May 2Ist. He will be 
abroad three months. 

—Goodell, Rev. C. L., D.D., pastor of the 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, Mo., leaves bis con- 
gregation for a trip of three or four months 
across the water. He sails the first week in 
June. 

Haynes, Rev. Lorenza, has accepted the 
call given her by the First Universalist Parish 
of Fairfield, Maine, and will commence her 
labors June 1. 

Hibbard, Rev. Charles, of Vergennes, bas 
succeeded in organizing au Baptist church at 
Middlebury, Vt., with twenty-four members. 

—Jennings, Rev. A. B., of Williamstown, 
Mass., has resigned the charge of the Episco- 
pal parish. 

Johnson, Prof. Herrick, D.D., of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, delivered the sixteenth 
lecture of the course before the ladies of 
Binghampton (N. Y.) College on May 11, in 
the First Presbyterian Church. Subject: 
“The Distinctions Conferred upon Woman by 
Christianity.” The lecture was listened to 
by one of the largest audiences in the course, 

—Mead, Prof.C. M., of Andover Theological 
Seminary, sailed from New York on the 17th. 
He is to spend the summer in Eagland. 

Milis, ©. P., is called by the Congregational 
Society at Rye. He is from the senior class 
of Andover Theological Seminary, and is to 
preach one year at a salary of $800, with par- 
sonage, commencing the first Sunday in Sep- 


| tember. 


—Otis, Rev. Allen, of Little Rock, baving 
been fined for carrying a pistol, Gov. Miller 
has pardoned him on the ground that it was 
necessary to his self-preservation. 

—~Pease, Adama, Noyes and Horne, Mesars., 
of the middle class of Anderson Theo!ogical 
Seminary, have been examined and licensed 
by the Suffolk South Association to preach 
during one year. 

—Shaw, Rev. R. P., for five years pastor of 


| the Presbyterian church of Saginaw City, has 


accepted a call tothe Presbyterian pastorate 
at Sturgis. 

—Smith, Rev. J. Morgan, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., sails ror Liverpool on the “Scythia,” 
June 10th, for an absence of four months. 

—Stimson, Rev. Henry, of Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

—Stone, Rev. Dr. George M., of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., accepts a call to the Asylum Avenue 
Baptist Church at Hartford, Conn. 

—Sweetser, Rev. A. H., of the First Univer- 
salist Church at Plymouth, Mass., resigns 


haps, foreign to the Democratic nature. If | after Aug. 12 0n account of impaired health. 
it takes, however, it will be popular with | —Talmage, Rev. T. De Witt, sails for England 


both sides. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


stalled pastor in Chicago, still lives in a sub- 
urb of that city, an efficient laborer and wise 
counselor of three score years and five. He 
went to Chicago in 1833, when there were 
only 300 white people where there are now a 
half a million. He preached in old Fort 


Dearborn, and found only three houses in | 


traveling inland eighty miles. The * Hamp- 
shire Colony’’ was in the central part of 
Illinois, and * Father Kent” had begun work 
among the “lead miners” at Galena. There 
was little more in all the area of the great 


| 


| Pond. 
| —Utley, Rev. Weils H., of the Congregational 


—Bascomb, Rev. Flavel, D. D., the first in- | 


May 28, where he will undertake a lecture 
tour, under the management of Mr. J. B. 


church of Pontiac, bas been on trial during 

the past week, before an ex parte council (af- 
terwards accepted as a mutual council by the 
church), upon charges of dishonesty and 
falsehood. Some of the transactions were 
settled up, some of the charges were dropped, 
and the net result was bis acquittal. 

—Wertin, Rev. J. B., rector of the Catholic 
church at Negaunee, bas been appointed by 
| Pope Leo XIII. as Bishop of the Lake Super- 
| ior diocese, made vacant by the resignation 
| of Bishop Mrak. Heis only about thirty, and 
| is very highly spoken of outside the church, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
PUBLISH TO-DAY 


THE GREAT FUR LAND 


OR, 


, ‘ , 
Sketches of Life in the Hudson's Bay Territory. 
By H. M. ROBINSON, 

Formerly U. 8. Assistant Consul in Manitoba. 
8vo, cloth extra, with numerous illustrations 
by Charles Casche. 

A SELECTION FROM THECONTENTS.—A Jour- 
ney by Dog-sledge—Canoe Life—The Half- 
breed Voyageur—The Hudson’s Bay Company 
—Life in a Company’s Fort—A Voyage with 
the Voyageurs—The Great Fall Hunts— The 
Fraternity of Medicine—The Blackfeet In 
dians at Home—Winter Travel— The Fur 
Hunter—A Winter Camp—The Frost King— 
A Half-breed Bull—A Wood-Indian “Prade.”’ 


CONVERSATIONS ON 
ART METHODS. 


By THOMAS COUTURE. Translated by 8. 
E. Stewart. With Preface by R. Swajn Gif- 
ford. Square 16mo, cloth extra, red edges. 
$1.25. 

“A work full of the vigor, the clearness and 
the originality of the author, so stamped, in 
fact, with his individuality, that those who 
know bim recognize his peculiar expressions 
and his eccentricities of manner, and almost 
seem to see his familiar gestures through its 
ages 

: vit’ will take an important place in art lit- 

erature.’’—[Catholic World. 


The Lesson System: 


THE STORY OF ITS ORIGIN AND INAU- 
GURATION. 
By SIMEON GILBERT, 
Editor of the “ Advance.” 
Flexible Cloth, 2mo,  - - - 











60 Cents. 


It isa complete discussion of the origin of 
the Lesson Syst: m, its anticipatory begin- 
nings, partial approaches and preparations, 
stages Of progress, otc. 

Incidentally, Mr. Gilbert discusses, in a con- 
densed and admirable manner, Sunday-school 
Conventions, Institutes, the Chautauqua idea, 
Sunday-schoo! Reforms, &c.,&c. Itis one of 
the most compr: hensive and satisfactory of 
our recent Sunday-sonool | issues. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


S05 Broadway, New York. 








NOW READY. 


JUST ONE DAY 


In the Life of my Heroine, who may be found 
in Thousands of Homes ir the land. 


16mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 


S12 Broadway, New York. 





If you want a new Sunday- 
School Song Book sciect from 
Messrs. Biglow & Main’s List, 
which you will find occupying 
this space in the next issue of 
this paper, When ordering, 
please mention the fact that 
you saw this Advertisement in 


the Christian Union, 








- =eoe ve ago scholars all over the world.” 
—JAS. McCo: 

—- twaye seamuinting and suggestive.”—WILLIS 
RD. 


Stier's Words of the Lord Jesus, the 


Risen Saviour, and the Angels. 
Revised and edited by Jas. Strong, 8.¥.D., and the 
late See B, Smith. D.D. 3 vols. yal Svo. $13.00. 
d for our special exchange terms on this 
work. N. TIBBALS & SUNS. 31 Park Row. N.Y. 





COMPANION BOOK TO 


“MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE.” 
THE 


LIFE AND LETIERS OF 
FRANCES, 
BARONESS BUNSEN, 


By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
With Two Steel Portraits. 

Two Volumes, 12mo, cloth, price $5. 

The Two Volumes in One, price $3. 





“Tbe world is too poor in such exalted types to 
spare the lessonsand memorial of 80 noble a career 
and we know of few books recently published 
which are at once so full of living interest, and of 
the most profitable leesons conveyed in # way only 
to fascinate and attract, as this record of awoman 
Swe Eee to herself, her family, her race, and ber 
God.’’—({ Baltimore Evening Bulletin. 


MR. HARE’S OTHER BOOKS, 

Memorials of a Quiet Life. With Two 
Steel Portraits. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $5; 
two vols. in one, $3. 

Walks in London, With one hundred 
illustrations. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $5; 
two vols. in one, $3.50. 

Walks in Rome. With Map. l2mo, 
cloth, $3.50. 

Cities of Northern and Central Italy. 
With maps and illustrations. Three vols., 
12mo, cloth, $6. 

Wanderings in Spain. With illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, 33 





Any of the above works wil be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt 
of the price. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 





Johnson’s New Method of Harmony, 
By A. N. JOHNSON. ($1.00.) Just Published. 


This new book is so simple and clear in its 
explanations that any music teacber or ama- 
teur can get an excellent idea of the science 
by simply reading it through. At the same 
time, a most thorough course is marked out 
for those who wish to be composers, including 
work tor many months, without, or, still bet- 
ter, with ateacher. Thousands can now learn 
that have not hitherto been able to do so. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY sii": 


greatest favor by all who have examined it, 
and is, in itseif, already a great success. Send 
forit. Use it in Conventions, Sabbath-School 
Gatherings, and ** Congresses,” Camp, Praise 
and Prayer Meetings. (35 cts.) 





Rudiments of Music, (50 cts.) W. H. 
CUMMINGS. 

Pianoforte Primer. (8) cts.) Eenst PAVER. 

Organ Primer. (0 cts.) DR.STAINER. 

These are called * Primers,’ but are really 
handsome and valuable books, containing so 
much information, 80 many illustrations, cuts, 
and exercises, as more properly to deserve the 
name of “Instruction Kooks.” 

They are part of the magnificent stock of 
NOVELLO, EwEer & Co., London (of whom Dit- 
son & Co. are the exclusive American Agents), 
and indicate the great value of the Oratorios, 
Cantatas, Choruses (bound and separate), 
Glees, Anthems, &c., &c.. which are always 
on hand, Every le ader, teacher, and organist 
should have a catalogue , Which will be sent 
free on application. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 

843 Broadway, N. Y. 

NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 

creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. per —. 


Sena 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co., 
Bond 8t., New York. 








WEBSTER’S 


NEW EDITION. 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 


Four Pages Colored Plates. 

Now added,a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
including such as have come into use during 
the past fifteen years—many of which have never 
before found a place in any English dictionary 

ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


of Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including 
many now living, giving Name, Pronunciation, 
Nationality, Profession and Date of each. 


Se In meeting names in reading, how fre- 
quently the thought is in mind, “ Who was he? 
jhere was he? What was he? and When was 
he?” This New Biographical Dictionary 
in Webster just answer these questions in brief. 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 
Wane is the Dictionary used in the 
Government Printing Office, Jan. 1879. 
B's. State purchase of Dictionaries for 
Schools has been of Webster. 

Bs: in the Publie Schools of the United 
States are mainly based on Webster. 
Ss“: of Webster's is 2Q times as great as the 

ale of any other series of Dictionaries, 
HIRTY-TWO THOUSAND COPIES have been 

placed in the public schools of the U.S. 

Ie Geen, 3000, nearly three 

times as many as any other Dictionary. 
ecommended by State Supt’s of Schools in 

35 States, and by §O College Pres'ts. 

Is it not 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 
PICTORIAL DEFINITIONS. 


For the great aid rendered by pictures in de- 
fining, look at the pictures under the following 
words in Webster, each illustrating and defining 
the number of words and terms named: 

Beef, page 129...... 15 Moldings, p. 851,.....10 
Boiler, p. 148,...... 17 Phrenology, 93%: 37 
Castle, p. 203....... 24 Ravelin, p. 1089,.....14 

Column, p. 253,.... 26 Ships, p. 1164,1219.110 
Eye, p. 588,... . 11 Steam Engine,.....20 
Horse, p. SND fascia 45 Timbers, p. 1385,.....14 

Making 343 words and terms defined by the 
pictures under above 12 words in Webster’sUn- 
abridged, far better than could be done by any 
description. 

Is there any better aid than Webster to helpa 
family to become intelligent? 


GET THE LATEST. 
EW EDITION contains a Supplement of 
over 4600 new words and meanings. 
ach new word in Supplement has been se- 
lected and defined with great care. 
ww" Biographical Dictionary, nowadded, of 
over 97OO names of Noted Persons. 
GET THE BEST 
BE: ot the best Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language ever published. 
efinitions have always been conceded to 
D be better than in any other Dictionary, 
llustrations, 3QOQ, about three times 
as many as in any other Dic tionary. 
he Dict’'y recommended by State Sup'ts 
of 35 States, and 5O College Pres’ts. 
n Schools, — about 32. 000 have been 
placed in Public Schools in the U 
oOo" English Dictionary containing, a » Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,—this gives the 
N“™ with Pronunciation, Nation, Profes- 
sion and Date of over 97OQ persons. 














NABRIDGED. 


NOW ADDED 
LOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 
9710 Names of distinguished persons, 
I n this edition is also added a supplement 
of 4610 new words and meanings 
nly English Dictionary containing a ’ Bio 
oO graphical Dictionary. 
ives Name, Pronunciation, Nation, Profes- 
G sion and Date of 9710 eminent persons. 
} ge the idea ofa brief Biographical Dic- 
tionary, including living persons. 
lso gives such new words and meanings as 
have come into use in the last few years, 
P roperly spelled, pronounced, and defined by 
a corps of able and competent scholars. 
as all the features heretofore in Webster, 
with these invaluable additions. 
ndorsed by State Superintendents of 35 
States, and by §O College Presidents. 
C ontains 83000 Illustrations, about three 
times as many as any other Dictionary. 
A bout 32OOO Webster's Unab. have heen 
placed in Public Schools in the U. 


atest edition of the best Dictionary of the 
English Language 


RECENT TESTIMONY. 
eserves a place on the table of every man 
of letters—Pres't Thacher, Jowa State Univ. 
ndispensable to the teacher in all« lep art- 
ments of his work.—State Su pt Schools, Wis. 
ertainly has possession of the American 
Press.—Professor Austin Phelps, Andover. 
0 praise it is like complimenting air and 
sunshine.—Pres't Hewett, Ill. Normal. 
s the highest authority in orthography and 
pronunciation.— Wm. 7. Harris, St. Louis. 
ne of the best sources of information — 
C. A. Downs, State Sup't, New Hampshire. 
0 other known here, save among such ae 
take a pride in rare books,—State Sup't Col. 
A standard in English literature from my 


earliest recollection.—State Supt Floride 
_ Webster as the standard in ot 

State.—C. W. von Coelln. State Supt, Iowa. 
—" get Webster, you have the standard, #n+ 

you “get the best” English Dictionary. 


LATEST AND BEST. 

G" to see it in every School Room.—State 
Commissioner Public Schools, R. 1 

| emer of learned research and con- 
densed information.—State Supt, Neb. 

|: authority in the Publie Schools of this 
Territory.—State Sup’t Hedges, Montana. 

GET THE LATEST. 

= o praise Webster is like complimenting air 
and sunshine.— Pres, Hewett, Ill. Nor’l. Unv. 

HE: done what I could to acquaint teachers 
with its merits.— Prof. State Normal, Wis. 

Bm: definitions, pronunciation, tables, 
unsurpassed.—State Sup’t Rowland, Oregon. 

GET THE BEST. 

B™ of Dictionaries—Webster’s Unabridged. 
—Hon. J. L. Pickard, LL. D., Chicago. 

E nglish-speaking families cannot afford to be 
without it.—Pres’t J. M Sturtevant, Ill. Col. 

agent 4 met and survived every criti- 
cism.—Pres’t J. M. Gregory, Ill. Indl Univ. 

he valne of it for definitions is not to he 
overstated.— W. D. Howell, Ed. Atl. Monthly. 


WARMLY INDORSED BY 
Bancroft, John G. Whittier, 


Motley, John G, Saxe, 
Prescott, Daniel Webster, 
Halleck, Horace Mann, 


N. P. Willis, 
Flihu Burritt, 


Ezra Abbot, 

W. D. Howells, 
Rufus Choate, Austin Phelps, 
George P. Marsh, — z. Harris, 

B. H. Smart, . M. Gregory, 
More than fifty Pn Presidents, 
And the best American and European Scholars. 


Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ms. 
ALSO 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicToRIAL Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 





Young Peopleand Children. Catal’g’e 
sent free to any address on application. 
PHILL IPS & HUNT, Publishers, New York. 


JHE * Crown Editions,” $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5yols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HOME’S ENGL a 6 vols. Cloth, rca 
iw S Romé&. 6 vo Cloth, extra g 
LAXTON, KMS EN c WAFFRL FINGER, Phila. 


Eo DUCATIONAL. 


for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
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“AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principais and 
Teachers tor every department of Instruction. 
Fumilies going abroad or to the cx untry forthe 
summer can also be pr er y suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 





N oON L SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

The regular Summer Term for Teachers, Read. 
ers, and Public Speakers will open July 7th. 
Specialists at the head of the several departments 
ot voice building, phonetics, gesticulation, etc. Sixty- 
page catalogue sent on applicati: n. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., President. 





¥4 LE LAW SCHOOL,—Kegular course, 2 
yeurs; Graduate course (tor degree of .C.L.), 

2years. Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address 

Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New w Haven, Copp. 








SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale aspecialty. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By entering their scons at 10, or not 
luter than 12 years of age, parents will gain largely 
in time, expense and tnoroughness of preparation 
* Hints to Parents’* sent on application. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
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FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


JEW pass through life without being often com- 
pelled to recognize the correctness of the old and 
homely adage, “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” Too 
great familiarity, even with intimate friends, may 
not always be desirable. or lead to happy results, 
and, beyond a certain line, is a license that refined 
and well-mannered people never take. It is a fault 
that usually springs up in early youth, and in its first 
stages is passed by with little notice, or as a childish 
foible—rather amusing than annoying. But if pa- 
rents suffer this aggressive element to take root and 
grow with the child to maturity, it then becomes a 
settled habit, hard, if not impossible, to eradicate, 
and very offensive to all who come under its influ- 
ence. Individuals so afflicted have doubtless many 
very excelleut traits—kind-hearted to all, it may be, 
houest and true in all their dealings; yet no one, 
knowing their weakness, cares to associate with 
them, but take every opportunity to pass by on the 
other side, and keep as remote from them as possible 
without transgressing the rules of good breeding. 

There are specimens of over-familiarity, however, 
that deserve and can only be met by open contempt. 
What can be more embarrassing and exasperating 
than to hear a perfect stranger, in some public con- 
veyance where escape is \impossible without attract- 
ing attention, begin to ask questions or make remarks, 
as if on the most intimate terms with his or her fellow- 
travelers, with a freedom, indeed, that would not be 
tolerated in the most intimate family relations? To 
be sure, there is a class who really kuow no better, 
who have lived where they had no opportunity for 
improvement, orany example or teaching to arouse 
them to a sense of the gross impropriety of such 
familiarity. For such, one can find some excuse and 
feel a good degree of commiseration. But however 
charitably one may be inclined to look on such pecu- 
liarities, it is none the less pitiable to feel how barren 
that mind must be, how little food for thought it must 
possess, which finds excitement or interest in asking 
how many yards of material is used in the dress of a 
perfect stranger, with whom they are not likely ever 
to meet again, how much she gave for it, what size 
shoes she wears, how many pairs she buys a year, 
and an interminable list of questions of like char- 
acter. 

But there is another side to over-familiarity that is 
more likely to cause acute pain than any feeling of 
contempt. We refer to the abuse of the natural 
familiarity springing out of the closest family inter- 
course. Nowhere are the laws of good society so 
liable to be set aside or overlooked. When beld in 
check by that genuine good breeding and politeness 
which springs from a sensitive conscience and a pure 
and noble heart, the familiarity of family love and 
home relations only becomes a playful tenderness, 
that leaves no sting and causes no discomfort. But 
how often 1s love abused, and the tenderest relations 
looked upon as furnishing license for impoliteness 
and neglect which no one dares venture to manifest 
to strangers, er even to intimate friends. If unkind 
words are spoken by the stronger or ruling power in 
a family, it is because the ties that bind them to- 
gether are his safeguard. There is a sense of security 
against exposure in family pride, in part; but 
stronger than that in the womanly love that seeks to 
hide all errors. The wife, sister or daughter are often 
spoken to by the “gentlemen” of the house as the 
latter would not venture to address any other woman, 
however insignificant. But more particularly is this 
so toward the wife. A brother finds no particular 
charm in being sharp to his sister, who will probably 
resent and retort, and a father has usually a peculiar 
tenderness for a daughter that saves her from sharp 
words. But how often the restraints of soviety prove 
a stronger protection to the wife from her husband’s 
ecensures or stern words than his affection or regard 
for her sensibilities. It is too often the case that the 
polite, deferential attentions that a woman has a 
right to expect will be more frequently proffered her 
by gentlemen outside than within her own house- 
hold. 

But this cruel as well as mean and unnatural treat- 
ment is not, we regret to say, always confined to the 
masculine element in the home circle. We wish we 
could say that a lady never ‘‘answers back,’’ never 
returns railing for railing—a sharp retort for a bitter 
fling—or meets discourtesy with equal neglect or 
perfect indifference. We blush to acknowledge that 
the wife is perhaps as often responsible for the begin- 
nings of evil in this respect as the husband. The 
customs of good society may hold her back from auy 
exhibition of temper before outsiders, or from treat- 
ing avy but her own with discourtesy. Public opin- 
ion has the same hold on herasona man. Butall 
the courtesy and suavity, the deference and respectful 
attention exhibited in public, or to friends outside, are 
worthless, in man or woman, if the same disposition 
is not even more earnestly manifested in the sacred 
precincts of home; kind acts, respectful attention,'the 
most perfect courtesy at home—or nowhere. Let all 
that is found outside be but the overflow of that 
which is unchanging and perpetual in that charmed 





circle. There is where we must seek for the true lady 
and gentleman. If not fully developed and main- 
tained there, yet prominently exhibited elsewhere, 
the sentiment is spurious—a counterfeit. 

If young people, whether brothers and sisters, or 
husbands and wives, would reflect on this and guard 
against any of that familiarity which destroys true 
refinement, developes a coarse, hard character, breeds 
not only contempt, but, in the end, inevitable cold- 
ness and estrangement, we should soon see a large in- 
crease of true gentlemen and ladies—those who wear 
their politeness more as an every-duy working gar- 
ment than as a fancy dress to be used for parties and 
balls, or on state occasions, and then to be folded up 
and locked ont of sight till again needed for public 
exhibition. Those bound together by natural ties, or 
by marriage, need to exercise all the gentleness and 
forbearance, the courtesy and affectionate politeness 
that they possess, and if their whole life at home is 
thoroughly permeated with such a spirit it will be- 
come truly a second nature. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mrs. Baily asks for a good receipt for Strawberry 
Short-Cake. To one quart of flour sift two teaspoonfuls 
of the acid and one teaspoonful of the soda of Hos- 
ford’s Bread Preparation, to be found, we think, at 
most of the groceries. Add one tablespoonful of white 
sugar and a little salt. See that these are all thor- 
oughly mixed with the flour before wetting it. As 
this is important, it is better to put all into the quart 
of flour and then mix them together. Chop three 
tablespoonfuls of butter into the flour when thus 
prepared. Beat up one egg very light and put to a 
large cupfulof sweet milk. Turn it into the flour, 
and stir all together as quickly as possible, and with 
httle handling. Roll into two sheets, each half an 
inch thick. Bake in a well-greased pan, laying one 
sheet over the other. Eitber spread a little butter 
between the sheets or sprinkle a little flour between, 
so that they can be easily separated when done. Be 
careful not to scorch the short-cake, but when done, 
while yet hot, separate them, and put a thick layer of 
strawberries between the two crusts, sprinkling the 
berries with powdered sugar. That is the rule, but 
for our own table we prefer the granulated sugar, as 
powdered sugar is so seldom found unadulterated. 
Cut the short-cake like a pie, and eat with cream and 
sugar. 

Mary desires to know how to cook a Fresh Beef 
Tongue. Parboil the tongue in a little water for two 
hours. Don’t let it boil hard. After boiling one hour 
add some salt. Then let it boil one more hour, when 
it should be taken up and skinnea, removing all the 
rough part. Then beat one egg, and roll the tongue 
in cracker-crumbs or dust and the beaten egg. Lay 
it in a pan, seasou with salt and pepper, and pour 
over it half a pint of the water it was boiled in, and 
bake. Baste well with butter while baking. Serve 
with a good gravy. 

Mrs. Bennet wants a receipt fora good Stew from 
Cold Meats. Geta knuckle of veal and put with it a 
bam bone and any bones of roast meat of any kind. 
Stew slowly till the bones can be easily removed. 
Then put to the meat celery tops or seed, onions, and 
pepper and salt. Thicken with flour rolled in butter. 
Add six or eight good mealy potatoes, peeled and 
quartered, and letit all stew slowly till the potatoes 
aredone. Serve hot. 

A Subscriber wants a receipt for Oranye Pie. 

Grate the rind of one and use the juice of two large 
oranges, beat the yolks of four eggs very light into 
two tablespoontfuls of butter and one heaping cup of 
sugar, and put to the juice; addalittle nutmeg. Beat 
all well together. Cover the pie dish with a thick 
paste, and pour this mixture into it, and bake ina 
quick oven; when done so it is like a finely-baked 
custard; add to the whites of the four eggs two table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar and one of orange juice. 
Cover this over the pie, and set back into the oven 
till a light brown. 

Mrs. Alden asks if there is no other way to prepare 
beefsteak save by broiling or frying. Yes, very many. 
You can have a French Beefsteak. Cut the steak 
two-thirds of an inch thick from a fillet of beef; dip 
inte melted fresh butter, lay them ona heated grid 
iron and broil over hot coals. When nearly done 
sprinkle pepper and salt. Have ready some parsley, 
chopped fine and mixed with softened butter. Beat 
them together to a cream, and pour into the middle 
of the dish. Dip each steak into the butter, turning 
them over, and lay them round on the piatter. If 
liked, squeeze a few drops of Jemon over and serve 
very hot. 

Or you can make Beefsteak Rolls. Cut a beefsteak 
quite thick, then split it open, lengthwise, and cut in 
strips four or five inches wide, rub over the inside 
with an onion, and in each strip roll up a thin slice of 
bread, buttered on both sides; stick two cloves in the 
bread, and sprinkle some salt, pepper, celery seed 
(cut or thin slices of nice celery stalk if in season) and 
put into the gravy. Tie each roll with a thread; 
dredge it with flour, and fry in hot butter. Then put 
these, when a delicate brown, into a stew pan, with 
only water enough to stew them. Make a nice 
thickened gravy from the liquer in which the steaks 
were stewed and serve with the rolls, very hot. The 
rolls should stew slowly two hours. Veal or mutton 
is good prepared in this way. 








THE ART OF LAWN CULTURE. 
By T. CoLpWELL. 


JT OWADAYS, when the pleasure taken in lawns is 

ten times what it was ten years ago, and every 
suburban householder desires that his little patch of 
grass shall emulate in its trimness and verdure the 
famous bowling-greens that were the delight of Eng- 
lishmen two centuries ago, each would fain learn the 
best mode of attsining his wish—the best system of 
seeding, manuring, cultivating and mowing the grass. 
But in the multitude of counselors, chiefly competing 
vendors of the various lawn requisites—there is con- 
fusion; and, for lack of definite instruction, the tyro 
is apt to reject the advice of easy-chair essayists, and 
act on his own sweet will. The practical hints here 
subjoined are the result of many years’ experience 
both bere and in Europe. 

When you are about to make a lawn, first select a 
g00d location. The best is ground sloping toward 
the east or south, for with this lay the grass is much 
earlier. Some object to the latter on the plea that 
the sun burns out the grass in very hot weather; but 
if the lawn is properly cared for there is little danger 
of this in the Northern States. Too much shade must 
be avoided, for, though trees and shrubs look well on 
a lawn, they tend to absorb the nourishment that 
should go to the grass, and their leaves catch the dew 
that should gather on it, without which it canvot 
have a healthy growth. You cannot have a perfect 
lawn beneath trees, although I consider that a few 
flower-beds and small shrubs improve the appearance 
of one. 

The next important step is to have the ground level 
and free of stones; then lay it out as you want it. 
“Be sure you are right, and then go ahead,” applies 
to nothing better than toalawn. To be often chang- 
ing its design, renders you apt to get in different 
colored grasses, and to make the ground uneven. 

Be sure you manure the ground well when you 
make the lawn. If it is poor, it may need top-dressing 
for several years; but if it is good and thoroughly 
manured when made, it will rarely need mauuring if 
properly cultivated. 

The next question of importance is to sow good 
seed, and as to what that 1s there are as many diver- 
sities of opinion as there are varieties of seed; but I 
think, after careful investigation, that Rhode Island 
Bent, or red-top, mixed with a little white clover, 
makes the best lawns in the Northern States; but 
there can be no fixed rule, as what answers here will 
not answer in the South, and what is bighly success- 
ful in England will not do here. Hence the endless 
variety of mixtures, so blended that you will be sure 
of having grass of some kind or other in whatsoever 
locality or climate it may be sown. This virtue of 
general adaptation is, however, the only one possessed 
by most of them. After the seed is sown, the ground 
should be thoroughly rolied witb a heavy garden- 
roller. 

If we wanta lawn, we must have a lawn-mower, 
and here again special advantages are claimed by 
different makers. The two most popular styles are 
known as the roller mower and the side- wheel mower, 
other styles having been invented which would not 
strictly come under these divisions, but have gone into 
disuse. The reader must judge for himself which is 
the better adapted to his wants. The roiler is of 
necessity heavier than the side-wheel, but bas au ad- 
vantage in its rolling the ground and cutting the 
borders. 1 consider that it does more perfect work 
than the wheel machine, as it does not leave the 
wheel-tracks. Of this style are nearly all the ma- 
chines used in England, where they are supposed to 
have the finest lawns in the world. The side-wheel 
cuts the grass as well, but leaves a mark on the lawn 
when it is first cut, and does not give the even look of 
the roller mower’s work; yet, as it runs somewhat 
lighter, it is very popular with men who do their own 
mowing. Take care of your mower, keep it well 
oiled, learn thoroughly all its adjustments, and keep 
it properly adjusted. Do not leave it out in the rain 
aud snow, but care for it just as you would for any 
other machine. It will last longer for it, and pay 
you well for the trouble. Most lawn-mowers, if kept 
properly adjusted, will seldom need sharpening, as 
they are practically self-sharpening. 

The next question is, How and when to cut the 
grass? The grass should never be allowed to grow 
over four inches long—three would be better—and 
should not be cut less than am inch. It should be cut 
when dry—that is, when free from dew or rain, in 
which state it clips easier and leaves the lawn looking 
better. Many people make the mistake of cutting 
the grass too short, just as many go to the other 
extreme and let it grow too long. Both practices are 
disastrous to a lawn, and arise from mistaken ideas. 
First, some try to imitate the English, who shave 
their lawns as close as possible, not bearing in mind 
that the climate of England is colder and the atmos- 
phere very moist, and that our hotsun and dry weath- 
er make it inexpedient to follow them in this respect. 
Another mistaken idea is, that if the grass is allowed 
to grow long inthe very warm weather it will pro- 
tect the roots from the sun. But it also covers 
the roots from the dew; whilst the longer the grass 
grows the coarser it becomes, and coarse grass spoils a 
lawn. There is also another trouble—it spoils the 
color of the grass. Long grass, when cut, always 
leaves a variegated color; the beautiful uniform 
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green of the English lawns is due chiefly to the fact 
that they do not allow the grass*to grow over two or 
three inches at the outside before cutting; and it is 
my opinion that it is best to follow the above rule 
under all circumstances. Dry or wet, hot or cold, 
never let it grow over three or four inches, and leave 
the stubble one inch in length. There is another 
popular error I would correct—the custom of leaving 
the grass long in the fall to protect it during the 
winter. This is a mistake, and it leaves a dirty, 
bad-colored lawn in the spring. I repeat again, in 
this case, follow the above rule, and you will find 
that the shorter you leave it in the fall the clearer 
and prettier your lawn will be in the spring—a 
verdant oasis forming a fitting setting for floral 
brilliance and enhancing its splendor. 


Our Poung Folks. 


BERT’S WEEK IN THE SUGAR-BUSH. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 








F Bert’s mother could haveseen him that morning! 
4+. There was no chance of that, however, for two 
hundred miles of forest lay between her and this boy, 
who, till four months ago, had hardly been out of her 
sight all the twelve years he-had lived. Scarlet fever, 
at five, had left, instead of the sturdy, rosy little fel- 
low it found, a pale, peevish, sickly child, always 
taking celd, always close to the stove, with an appetite 
that wanted pie and rich cake, and could not abide 
plain bread and butter. Mrs. Hanson knew better. 
If it had only been Mrs. Smith’s Johnny, across the 
street, she would have said: 

“You'll kill the child. Suppose he does cry and 
whine? Let him go witbout till he is hungry enough 
to eat good, suitable food. Make him go outdoors. 
Take away his story-books. Get him back to some 
sort of natural life, fast as you can, or you'll havea 
miserable, dyspeptic, unwholesome man growing up.” 

This is what Mrs. Smith said to everybody but Mrs. 
Hanson, and all she prophesied was coming to pass, 
when Bert’s father suddenly made up his mind that 
the woods were the only medicine that would do any 
good, and that if sick men, sent by doctors into the 
pineries, came out well, the same rule might apply to 
asickly boy. And as he was a man of action,, who 
every fall fitted out great ‘‘gangs’’ of men for his 
lumber-camps, and whose winters were spent in going 
from one to another, or in looking for new ground, 
he did not stop for much discussion. This year he 
had sent a party up tv a Northwestern Indian 
reservation, the chief of which had sold a certain 
tract of forest about Gull Lake. Old Matt, the fore- 
man of this party, had been in his employ for many 
years, and would look after Bert as if he were his own 
child; and to this remote point, where he himself 
would be a large part of the winter, Bert should go. 
I think, however, that if the measles had not come to 
the three little ones, Mrs. Hanson would never have 
said yes; but between Bert’s fretting and the care of 
the others, just sick enough to fret in chorus, she 
grew so distracted that if Bert’s father had said he 
intended taking him to the moon she would have 
answered : 

“Anything that will keep him quiet!” So, before 
she knew it, the regular outfit was bought; just such 
ap one as would have been chosen for any boy who 
wanted to go to the lumber-camps. Moccasins and 
many pairs of woolen stockings (for the men and 
boys who stand all day in snow must have something 
far more cold-and-wet-proof than leather), thick 
woolen shirts, fur coat and mittens, and a cap with 
long ears. 

Bert looked on as his father packed the whole in 
two ‘heavy Mackinaw blankets, strapped at last into 
a flat, compact bundle, on which one could sit if seat 
were needed. 

“I think [should have my trunk,” Bert said. ‘I 
haven't gotjany collars or neck-ties nor sleeve-buttons, 
nor anything 1 was going to take.” 

‘‘ Fiddle-de-dee!”’ jhis father said, good-naturedly. 
“If you see any use for them when you get there 
you may send down for them. Come along, boy. We 
must getto Rum River to-night if we can.” 

Ten minutes later Bert had been whisked away 
from his mother, who had no time to ery over him, 
and bad been rolled in robes and put into his corner 
of the sleigh, looking more like a big bundle of furs 
than anything else, while Nelly and Molly and little 
Jenny looked from the window, and wished they 
were going too. And a week later, still too much 
astonished at the new state of things to even think 
of fretting, Bert found himself at the camp and 
looking about at all the new faces, most of all at two 
little Indians in blanket coats, made with hoods, 
which, drawn over the head, formed pointed caps, 
from the end of which hung a fox’s tail and some 
bright ribbons. 

Now, I could go right on here telling what} life in a 
lumber-camp is like; how Bert went all day from 
one “gang” to another, watching the markers and 
choppers and sawyers; trying his hand now and 
then, ashamed at first to see how worthless it was, 
but growing stronger every day. Sitting at night on 
the *‘ Deacon’s seat,” before the roaring fire, listening 
to stories, and going to bed in his bunk, with its pine- 





bough mattress and big blankets, to sleep dream- 
lessly in the pure air which came through the square 
chimney, really only a hole in the roof, under which 
the logs glowed red, and sometimes in falling sent 
up showers of sparks to meet the aurora’s flickering 
overhead. Some day I may tell you all about this, but 
now sugaring time is here, the time of times for you 
to know just how Bert did his first “ sugaring- off.”’ 

Awile from the lumber-camp, half a dozen Indian 
wigwams had stood all winter. Bert learned the 
way to them quickly, for those two Indian boys 
he bad seen the first might of reaching the camp 
knew a hundred things he did not. They slid down 
hill on narrow barrel-staves, on which they balanced, 
standing straight and firm as the young pines about 
them, while Bert pitched forward or backward or 
sideways, and could never get to the bottom. Their 
bows and arrows brought down snow-birds, which 
they roasted before the wigwam fires, eating them 
bones and all, and they tramped through the forest, 
on snow-shoes, long stretches which Bert could not 
begin to keep up with. It was astonishing how quickly 
he picked up enough of the language to ask questions, 
and how soon he could put sentences together, and 
though the two boys were Indians, they were gentle 
of speech, and Bert had never heard a quarrelsome 
word. And as outdoors was what he needed, the 
more reasons that could be found for keeping him 
out the better Mr. Hanson was pleased. Trapping 
musk-rats, learning to drive a flat train, tanning 
skins—all these things, added to his going from point 
to point in the work among the trees, had long ago 
drivenaway the unwholesome, waxy paleness. Here 
there was neither pie nor cake, the nearest approach 
to either being dried-apple-sauce and an occasional 
treat of doughnuts. Baptiste, the cook, made light, 
sweet bread; and potatoes, roasted in the ashes, and 
beans, buried in the same place and baked all night, 
were the standard dishes, though the Indians brought 
them plenty of white fish and rabbits. Bert was too 
hungry to even think of pie, but as April came, and 
he watched the making of dozens of sap-pans, he 
began to wish for sugar. 

These sap-pans were simply a square of birch-bark, 
folded at each end into box-shape, and secured by a 
stitch or two of the fibrous root*used in sewing can- 
vas, or ‘** mococks,’’ which last are of all sizes, made 
of the thickest bark, carefully shaped, the edges 
stayed by an ozier or sphnot band, and used to hold 
sugar, many of them being large enough to contain a 
hundred pounds. 

The sugar-bush itself was four miles away, and as 
Mr. Hanson had gone to another point, leaving Bert 
with old Matt, there seemed at first no chance of his 
being allowed to leave the camp for even a night in 
the wigwams. Bert begged, however, till Matt con- 
sented, making bim promise to come to the chopping- 
ground, now only alittle over a mile from the sugar- 
bush, every day and report how he was. Privately, 
Matt thought a day of it would be enough, for though 
Winape, the boys’ mother, had been a year or two 
with the missionaries, and had brought back some 
notions of neatness to her wigwam life, he could not 
believe Bert would willingly stay very long. 

“Tt beats all,” he said to himself next morning, as 
the family moved off. ‘‘ It beats all to see the change 
in that boy. He was skeered of his shadow when he 
come, an’ now he’s turned into a reg’ lar little hunter. 
His mother won’t know him.” 

Bert, in the meantime, followed the procession. 
First, Winape, with her house on her back—this not 
being as difficult as it sounds. For the house, bemg 
one long strip of many pieces of birch-bark, sewed 
together and wound around poles, has only to be un- 
wound. Then, all the family property—the few skins 
or robes.,and blankets, the frying-pan and tin pails— 
being rolled up in it, itis tightly bound together, and 
carried on the back by help of a strap passing across 
the forehead. So, though Winape was almost lost to 
view behind the great pack, she walked on swiftly, 
followed by the four dogs drawing the fiat train, on 
which were three immense sheet-iron pails, bought 
of the traders, for sugar making. Then came Nah- 
gonase and Queah, the two little girls, also almost lost 
under the bobbing burden of the light sap—pans, and 
last walked Bert and Betshkway, with traps and 
snow-shoes and bows, and some little mococks, which 
they meant to fill themselves. Bert had a small 
hatchet in his belt, and a knife in a sheath, to use, 
sometimes for scraping snow from his moccasins be- 
fore he went near the fire, sometimes in skinning the 
musk-rats, or even an occasional mink, whose fur he 
meant should be made up for his mother another 
winter. The dogs went slowly, for the flat train held 
‘“*muskemotes,” or bark bags, of corn and potatoes, 
and Nebiscobene, the oldest boy, who drove them, 
seemed in no hurry; but the forward one, who wasa 
veteran, and knew how suddenly the whip might 
snap and urge them into a sharp gallop, cocked his 
ears and turned his eyes now and then. 

The little journey was soon over. Winape cut a 
dozen poles and sharpened one end of each while 
Nahgonase cleared away the snow, and then stuck 
them firmly in the ground at equal distances, the 
ends meeting above ina point. In half an hour the 
new house was finished, the fire built, the mats spread ; 
a blanket hung fora door, and a kettle of corn boiling 
over tbe fire. The day before, Winape had come 
down and tapped twenty or thirty trees, cutting a 

jagged hole, into which a chip was stuck, over which 








the sap ran tothe pan below. Now she made a fire 


just beyond the wigwam, set two crotched sticks in 


the ground, and the buge sap pail near them, and set 
out with the children to collect what had already run 
in. They were the first comers in the sugar-bush, and 
Bert ran from pan to pan, tasting the cold sap with 
the barest thought of sweetness in it. Altogether 
there were only a few gallons, but still enough for a 
start, and ina little while the great pail swung over 
the fire, and Queah stood by to feed it and watch the 
syrup while her mother went about tapping more 
trees. This was the beginning of the sugaring, and 
at night Bert sat by the fire in the wigwam and atea 
small tin pan of boiled corn smothered in this syrup, 
which Winape poured into a pail and buried in the 
snow. Next day real work began. The sap flowed 
freely, and the children were kept busy filling up the 
pails. More women came down, and Bert began to 
wonder, as the different wigwams went up, if the sap 
would hold out for so many, and if the piles of ‘‘ mo- 
cocks” stacked outside would ever be filled. At noon 
he left the sugar-bush, and, guided by the sound of 
the axes, pushed through thejwoods to the spot where 
the choppers were at work, and was well-pleased to 
find that Matt had put two thick slices of bread and 
butter in his pocket for him. 

“You can’t eat sugar the way an Injin will,” Matt 
said, ‘‘an’ I knewit. They’re jest like the negroes 
down South in sugar time; eat it day an’ night, an’ 
like it better every minute. Tain’t so with white 
folks, an’ I reckon you'll never want to see it agin 
when you come out. Had enough yet?” 

“No,” Bert said, stoutly, ‘‘I baven’t had anything 
butfsyrup yet. We’re going to have rabbits for 
supper. I saw Winape fixing them just as nice as 
Baptiste could. I’m making some sugar myself, too, 
ina pail.” 

“It'll spile,” Matt said, ‘‘You here, an’ it there. 
Who’s to stir it ?” 

“Oh, Queah said she’d stir while I came over, but 
I'll go back now.” 

**He won't stick it out more’n to-night,’’ Matt said ; 
but Bert, who brought over next day a thick cake of 
excellent sugar, cooled off by himself in squares of 
birch bark, showed no signs of giving out. Privately, 
he thought one day more would be enough, but still 
he wanted to tell the boys, when he got home again, 
that he had stayed a whole week in an Indian wig- 
wam, and he meant, also, to carry down a cake of 
sugar for each one at home. But I think a day 
longer would have sent him back to camp, well con- 
tent to stay there, had not something happened on 
his way back to the sugar-bush which gave him all 
he could do for the three days still remaining. 

All about the “ bush,” wigwams had been set, till 
ten or fifteen families were at work together. Among 
the first had come Madame Squatlog,‘a@ smiling and 
toothless old squaw, into whose cavernous mouth 
Bert looked with a sort of fascination, and who had 
her own theory of making sugar. Bert watched her 
in astonishment, as, standing by her fire, he saw her 
drop a frozen white fish into the kettle of sap which 
had just begun to boil, and ladle it out when cooked, 
with no suggestion of throwing away the strange 
broth thus made. 

“You won’t make sugar of that?” Bert said. 

“Why not?” Madame Squatlog auswered, com- 
posedly, and Bert went back to Winape’s wigwam, 
glad that one Indian woman, at least, did not flavor 
her sugar with fish. 

Madame Squatlog was old and bent, and moved 
slowly about her work. A hundred years old the In- 
dians called her; but that was impossible, Bert 
thought, as he watched her chopping her own poles 
and feeding the fire under her sap-pail. She seemed 
to him more like a witch than anybody he had ever 
dreamed of, and her shining black eyes and constant 
smile made him very uncomfortable. She was a 
“ medicine woman” he knew, for he had seen her lead 
in one of the dances, and he kept out of her way as 
much as possible, though, as her wigwam stood next 
to Winape’s, it was not easy. 

Bert ran down the trail toward the sugar-bush 
after his call on Matt The sun was almost down, the 
red light falling on the drifts in the clearing, and half 


blinding him with the dazzle. Across the trail lay a_ 


bunch of the birch sap-pans, and he gave them a kick 
ashe came to them; an unlucky kick, for, catching his 
foot, be fell, and in falling knocked over two pails just 
filled with sap from the pans. An Indian dog lay 
near, and growled a little as Bert picked himself up 
and looked about. Madame Squatlog was not far 
away; coming slowly through the bushes, with two 
more sap-pans, and Bert’s first impulse was to run. It 
was too late, though, She saw the fallen pails, and 
came on angrily, while the dog stood with his tail be- 
tween his legs. 

Now, Bert was not,a coward, but Madame Squatlog 
alone in the woods was not a pleasant object, and as 
she caught him by,the shoulder and sputtered out 
strange words, ending with: 

‘“Why have you upset my pails?” he lost courage, 
and answered: 

“Tdid not. It was the dog. See, he is very wet.” 

The dog was drenched, and the old woman, after a 
moment’s sharp look at Bert, picked up a heavy stick 
and began beating the animal, which did not run, 
but crouched down, only howling pitifully under the 
storm of blows. Bert ran on, trying not to hear, but 
wishing he had told the truth, 
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“It’s only an old Indian woman,” he said, at last, 
angrily. “It’s nothing to feel very bad about. 
'Tisn’t as if I'd told a lie to mother. Dll get some 
sap for her to-morrow, and Ill save some of the rab- 
bit bones for the dog.” 

Still, Bert was uncomfortable, and had little appe- 
tite for the savory stew Winape had made ready. 
There was no chance either to save bones, for the 
children cracked them all to get out the marrow, and 
their own dogs fared badly; and as Bert, by and bye, 
rolled himself in his blanket and laid down, he found 
himself wishing for the little white bed at home, and 
the chanee to kneel down and confess the wrong he 
had done. Fretful and selfish as he might be, Bert 
had been taught to hate a lie, and as he lay there he 
wondered how he could have been mean enough to 
tell one—just to save himself some cross looks. 

‘“*T could have got her more sap,” he thought; “and 
she wouldn't have cared; but now I can’t do any- 
thing. ©, dear! I wish I hadn’t!”’ 

Bert slept at last, but dreamed that the dog came 
and sat by the fire, making no sound, but looking at 
him with pitiful eyes, that said, plainer than words: 

“Bert, how could you?) What had I done to you? 
Ist’t it enough to be half starved, and kicked about, 
without taking a beating I had never earned ?” 

“Don’t look at meso! Stop it!’ Bert answered, as 
if real words had been spoken. ‘I’m ashamed enough 
now; so ashamed I don’t know what to do.” 

“Yes, you do; yes, you do,” the eyes seemed to say, 
and Bert started up suddenly and looked around. 
Through] the opening at the top of the wigwam the 
moon shone in; a faint light, just showing the dark 
figures lying motionless about the fire. A great pang 
of homesickness came over him. What bad possessed 
him to think there was anything exciting or interest- 
ing in living fora week asif he too were an Indian, 
And then to think he had lied to one. On the whole, 
it was worse than if she had been white, for he could 
not make her understand. At least be would tell her 
when ‘daylight came. Bert looked about timidly to 
ree if any one were waking; then, kneeling down by 
the flickering fire, he prayed that he might not be 
ashamed to tell the truth, and that he might be for- 
given for having failed; then, lying down, slept 
quietly. 

Madame Squatlog, busy among her pans next 
morning, scowled a little as Bert came through the 
bushes, but smiled as she saw him stoop to help her. 
The dog sat near and eyed him suspiciously. Bert 
threw him the crust of bread remaining in his pocket, 
a delicacy as astonishing to an Indian dog as porter- 
house steak to ours, and then, flushing deeply, said to 
Madame Squatlog, in the best Ojibway he could 
muster: 

“It was I whospilled your sap, not the dog, and I 
want to help you get more.” 

*Liyah!’’ Madame Squatlog made answer. “ Why 
not? All white men are liyahs.” 

‘They are not,” said Bert. ‘My father never lies.” 

“Then why you?” 

Bert was silent. He did not want to tell her that 
he, almost thirteen years old, bad been afraid of an 
old woman. He picked up the sap-pans and emptied 
them, fast as he could, and Madame Squatlog, with a 
chuckle, went on with her work. Bert felt better, 
but the spell was broken. His father would be at 
the camp in a day or 80, and now all he wanted was 
to get bome again, and shake off this sense of degra- 
dation that came whenever he thought of Madame 
Squatlog or met her beady black eyes. He worked 
steadily, filling her pails, and replacing the pans 
under the trees, till Queah came to find him, and then 
went back to eat his pan of hot{corn with a good 
appetite. Then be longed to run and leave it all, but 
he had set himself a task and would not. You may 
think him over-particular, and wonder why one 
small—fib, you may call it, s:ould have made him so 
unhappy. Probably, because he had been taught 
from the very beginning that a lie held almost every 
other meanness, and that truth made the poorest 
man, woman, or child noble. He remembered the 
dreadful taste of the soap and sand with which his 
mouth had been scoured out, longago, when he had 
denied doing something he had been seen to do, and 
then how his father had held him in his lap, and told 
him that the soap and sand could never scour away 
the stain even a little lie left on the soul, and that it 
would almost kill him if he thought his boy 
could go ov and tell more. He remembered, too, 
how to the little prayer he said at night had been 
added: ‘‘and help me never to tell another lie;” how 
Jenny said the same, and how she would look at him 
if she thought he had really, and to an old Indian 
woman. 

So Bert stayed on, helping Madame Squatlog every 
morning, to the great surprise of Winape, till the 
three days had passed, one of her big ‘*mococks’’ was 
full, and he could go with a clear conscience. At the 
last, Madame Squatlog presented him with a little 
mocock of her own sugar, smelling strongly of fish, 
and only Gesirable as a token of good will, and a fort- 
night later Bert took it home witb all the curiosities 
he had gathered together. And there I saw it, not so 
long ago, and Bert—a tall young fellow, a college stu- 
dent now—told me its story, and added that, small as 
the offence might seem, the impression had never 
faded away, and the sugar was the least of the 
thoughts belonging to that week in an Ojibway 
sugar-bush. 





PUZZLES. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
lam composed of 98 letters. 

My 3, 47, 22, 74, 18, 47, 92, 31, 7, 29, 55, 18, 19, 82, 58, 5, 48, 28, 21, 
17, 94, a modern American poet. 

My 286, 18, 42, 10, 9, 23, 35, 90, 52, 89, 73, 98 was the maiden name 
of Shakespeare's wife. 

My #4, 91, 8, 25 was (or is) a rhetorician. 

* 59, 2, 85, 25, 79, 63,was an English poet. 

** 75, 31, 41. 74, 16, 30, 50 a sea god who loved Scylla. 

** 51, 12, 58, 81, 88, 62, 94, 58, 72, 45, 83, 4, 78, 11, 97, 53 18 the 
burial place of Bulwer. 

My 19, 86, 65, 67, 39, 44, 87, 27, 64, 18, 34, 31, 39, 68, 70, 42 a famous 
singer. 

My 14, 20, 31, 6, 98, 46, 36, 38, 24, 56 is an English artist. 

** 67, 96, 57, 68 a bird sacred to the Egyptians. 
* 40, 76, 32, 33, 7, 27, 43, 3, 49, 87, 42, 1, 37, 45, 66 a novel of Sue’s. 
** 78, 95, 77, 80, 15, 71, a character in Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 
My 9), 70, 13, 4, 2, 28 a great philanthropist. 
* 60, 61, 12 a noted character in sacred history. 
whole a quotation trom Adelaide Proctor. G. 
ANAGRAMS. 

1. No table ice! 2 Pie! Cram it, Mag! 3. Nora’s page. 
4. Itis queer! 5. A tape-ball. 6. In a rag-muff! 7. Lu R. 
ate cat-pie! 8. Asentry, Ed! 9. Mose,rub Ned. 10. Pat, 
leachit. 11. A rag-man. 12. Sign over E. 13. Sis, I’ve ten. 

SQUARE WORDS. 

1. An American bay. 2. A town in Massachusetts. 3. A 
prop. 4. A peninsula. 5. A town in New York. 

1. Ashrub. 2. Anisland of Europe. 3. What some peuple 
are. 4. Measures of land. 5. A churacter in “* Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

1. A kind of silk. 2. Agirl’sname. 3. Wasacity of refuge. 
4. An adjective. 5. Linear measures. x. D. H. 

ANSWERS 170 PUZZLES OF MAY 14. 

Geographical Puzzle.—Duna, Una. Pruth, Ruth. Ure, Rue. 
Neva, Eva. S(from Soudan). Reus, ures. 

Annexations.—1. Plum-e. 2. Pear-l. 3. Prior-y. 4. Canto-n. 
5. August-a. 6. Pistol-e. 7. Tea-k. 8. Regal-e. 9. Crow-n. 

Numerical Enigma.—Cur-rent. 


Diamond. Square Word. 
H LYRE 
FOE YEAR 
HOLLY RATS 
ELK ERS T 
. ° 








From the letters which my meces have sent me I 
fiud it very hard to select one which is best. There 
are a dozen that are so very clearly and neatly writ- 
ten that | want to send each of the writers a prize, 
and I have persuaded * the authorities” in the office to 
let me have more than one book to send to these 
painstaking writers. I did not make any other con- 
dition for the prize but the neatness and plainness 
of the writing, ©0 you might not think it fair for me 
to take anything else into consideration, and I always 
want to be * fair,” especially in dealing with young 
people, but I do like some of the letters better than 
others, and I particularly liked the one from Nina E. 
R. If all young people would learn to watch for the 
beautiful things about us, how many more smiling 
faces we should see! Do you know how easily your 
eyes and head turn? Tryit when you see something 
that makes you unhappy and fretful, and see how 
quickly you can find something pleasant to look at. 

lam sorry I have not a book just like Bert’s to send 
to Carrie C., but 1 think she will like the one I have 
for her. It pleased me very much that she and her 
friends became tired of the peanuts and candy before 
they did of the Greek. How much better to make a 
good time out of your hard studies than to groan and 
mope over them! I hope Carrie will write us about 
the river excursion. 

There is one lesson in letter-writing that some people 
never learn, and I advise all my nephews and nieces 
to begin to learn it right away. It is to write simply 
and naturally about something. You do not know 
how interesting you can make your letters by writing 
about the daily occurrences of your life. Next time 
Carrie F. writes I wish she would tell me something 
about her new home, or what she is reading. She 
need not “nibble her pen” for a subject, for there 
are a hundred things she can think of that will inter- 
est me. Iam very glad to hear from her sister Harrie 
that the people at church were hospitable aud friendly, 
I hope they will prove to be very good neighbors. 

Of course it is more trouble for little girls to write 
than for their older sisters, so I think a great deal of 
the letters from the little girls. Now Iam not going 
quite to keep my promise this week, [ must postpone 
it, for I have only just got home and have not had 
time to select all the books. If there had been but one 
it would have been easier. Next week we will print 
some more letters and I will give the names of the 
books. AUNT PATIENCE. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 5, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

As you did not say that we should write about anytbing in 
particular, 1 have concluded to tell you about some of my 
walks in the woods. Not far from where we live there is a 
range of low hills—‘* Woodland Hills,’’ they are called. Itisa 
lovely place, and I go there as often as I can. There are 
flowers in those woods from early in the spring till late in 
the fall. The earliest flowers, I think, are the anemones, as 
they are sometimes called. These grow in ‘* Baldwin’s Glen,” 
on the side of a steep hill, among the stones, where they are 
very difficult to get. They are very pretty and delicate. 
Some of them are pure white, some pale blue, others tinted 
pink and light lavender. 

About the same time, the blood-root blossoms appear, and 





they are very abundant in Baldwin’s Glen. One day, when I 
was searching for flower’, I reached the top of a hill, and, 
looking down, saw ever so many snow-white wake-robins 
growing among the dead brown leaves. Before that, we had 
found a bed of yellow violets, besides a great many purple 
ones, and some whitish ones with purple centers. The man- 
drakes are not yet in bloom, Their blossoms are very beau- 
tiful. Once, when we were looking for them, we came upon 
a woodcock’s nest with four spotted eggs in it, right among 
the umbrellas and their waxen white flowers. 

Columbine is one of the summer flowers, and the daisies 
appear about as early. We do not find the vivid cardinal 
flowers. I have said nothing about the fragrant crimson 
thimble-berry flowers, nor about the delicate white Indian 
pipes, which become inky black when touched, nor about 
* Solomon’s Seal,”’ * Jacob’s Ladder,” and the thousand and 
one other beautiful things I see when I go to the woods, but 
I have made my letter already too long, so I will close it. 
Now, I have not the least idea that I shall obtain the prize, 
but I thought perhaps you would like to hear from one of 
your nieces who has not before written. Iam 

Your affectionate niece, 
NINA E, R. 


April 19, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Your name must be a very appropriate one if you can be 
patient enough to read and examine all the letters you will 
probably get from your nieces who would like that book. 

I do not think Iam one of your younger nieces, for I am 
no longer *“‘ sweet sixteen,” if I ever was, but have been 
seventeen about a month. Still I would like to try for that 
book, if it is anything like the one the boys took, because I 
am studying Greek and want to know ali! can about the 
Grecians. 

Our class in Greek has been in it overa year,and as there 
are only four of us, two boys and two girls, we have real nice 
times. We have meetings every three weeks, and, although 
I don't like to a bit, 1 bave to preside, because I am president. 
We all have names from Xenophon’s Anabasis, which we 
study, and they call me Xenophon. 

One of the boys we call Tamos, commander of the Grecian 
fleet, and, as he owns a boat, he is going to take us out onthe 
river when it is warm enough. We used to have pea-nuts 
and candy at the meetings, but we are tired of that, and 
have no refreshments lately. 

If 1 wrote any more my letter would be too long for even 
Patience to look over, so I will close. 

Very truly yours, 
CARRIE C, 

BIRMINGHAM, Conn. 

Nororton, Conn., April 20, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It 1s a very beautiful day, and atter the disagreeable 
weather we have been having I think we fully appreciate it. 
But we are all staying in this afternoon, as the churches are 
so far off. 

Mamma and one of my sisters are reading the Christian 
Union (different numbers, of course), and my other sister is 
writing to you. Just now she handed what she had written 
for Mamma to read, and said, ** Of course there isn't much in 
it,” and Mamma said, ** No, I shouldn’t think she would have 
patience to read it.” 

This morning I attended for the first time a little Methodist 
church near, or rather about two miles from here. The 
church is very small, I should think not over twenty feet 
long (although Iam not good at guessing measurements), 
but the sermon was short and very good. 

The people seemed very pleasant and simple. After church, 
a good many whom we had never seen before came and 
shook hands witb us, because we are strangers in the place. 

This afternoon I have been writing letters. But I bave not 
taken quite so much pains with any as with this one. 

Your affectionate niece, 
HARRIE C. F. 





Nororon, Conn., Aprii 19, 1879. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

To save you the trouble of turning over the page to find 
out which one of your numerous nieces is talking to you, I 
will begin by saying that I’m called, not “Little Buttercup,’’ 
but Carrie Foss. 

Why I am writing to you, I don’t know. Also, I don’t 
know what tosay. However,I am comforted by the thought 
that probably many of your nieces are troubled with the 
same (shall I say it?) lack of brains. I have been nibbling at 
the end of my pen- holder for half an hour (more or less) try- 
ing to think what I could write you that would be interest- 
ing, but happening to remember that my pen-holder was not 
warranted to endure any kind of treatment, I desisted (pause 
of five minutes for “ maiden meditation”)—— 

I live in the little village of Noroton, having moved here 
from Middletown, Conn., about two months ago. I like this 
place, though it is very quiet. As we know very few people 
here, my time is mostly occupied in reading, writing, and 
sewing. 

IT don’t wish to bore you, and thinking you have along 
enough specimen of my penmanship, I will proceed to put 
up my pen. Your dutiful niece, 

CARRIE M. F. 





Dear Aunt Patience : 

I saw your notice in the Christian Union, and I thought I 
would try for your prize. I am a little girl ten years old, and 
I have finished reading all the books that I have received on 
Christmas, and I am very fond of reading. My name is 

HELEN B. D. 





MEXIA, Texas, April 22, 1879. 
Dear Christian Union: 


I have just read the promise of Aunt Patience to senda 
nice book to the little girl that sends to her the neatest and 
plainest written letter before the 8th of May. I hope she 
will include me among her nieces. 

lam a little girl eleven years old to-morrow. I don’t think 
that I will get the prize, but I will try as hard as any one. 

Your “ Young Folk’s Column” is my delight. I will try to 
remember the beautiful story of ‘‘An Easter Lily.”” How 
much good we little girls could do if we would only be 
each one a “* Marion Gray.”’ 

If Aunt Patience should decide that I have earned that 
nice book, I shall be rejoiced when it comes, and thank her 
more than I can tell. 


Your little friend, ANNIE Lou G. 











May 28, 1879. 
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COLGATE & CO’S 


Wedding March Bouquet 


A delightful and appropriate Per- 
fume for the Handkerchief, 


Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assures purchasers of SUPER- 
10OR and UNIFORM quality. 


COLGATE & CO., Perfumers, New York. 


NOTHING 


should prevent a Lady who wishes to practice 
true economy from subscribing to 
- 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


The Monarch of the Fashion 
Magazines. 








The Summer Number is now ready, con- 
taining valuable information on all subjects 
of seasonable interest, including Sports, Pas- 
times, and Diversions for the Summer, Acces- 
sories of Tourist Travel, ete., etc 

Price only 50 cents a year, or {15 cents a 
single copy. 

The FASHION QUARTERLY is en- 
dorsed by the Press throughout the country 
as the only reliable Purchasers’ Guide extant. 


Published by 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Kighth Avenue, New York. 


ONLY THINK! 


On receipt of a penny postal card we will send our 
liiustrated Catalugue (ready this week) free to 
any address, with closest New York City prices for 
Ladies’ and Geots’ Furnishing Goods, Millinery, 
Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, Parasols, Fancy 





Goods, &e. 


J. & J. SIMPSON, 


*725 & 727 Sixth Ave., near 42d St., N.Y. 


BLATCHLEY’S 


HORIZONTAL 
ice Cream 
Freezer. 


Sizes, - - 3to 40 Quarts. 
PRIC ES OF FAMILY SIZES: 
3-Quart......... $5.50 | 6-Quart.. 
4-Quart......... $6.50 | S-Quart.. 


Cash Discount, 2 per cent. 
The most economical freezer in the world. 





will 
produce three quurts of finest quality Ice Cream, 
consuming less than four pounds of ice and tive 
m' putes’ time. 


C.G. BLATCHLEY, 440 Market S1,, Phila. 


FIN TEA supplied to consumers at 

t S prices wo fiat a pe 

before. hese fine qualities 

seldom pees the intertor, 

being sold only tn large cities 6nd among the very 

wealthy. Send for reduced price-iist,and compare 
with other houses. 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
P.O, Box 4256. 


S Church St., N. VY. City. 


N ILL ER & C 0. s c elebrated. Shoe Ex- 
tablishment rem. veda from Broadway to 26 
West Fourteentu st. 





Boots, Shoes and Gaiters of 
ail the various styles. Exce llent in quality oT 
moderate in prices. Patronize MILLER & C« 

26 West Fourteenth St., bet. Fifth ana sixth aven. 





DRY 





GOODS. | 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y, 








ALL THE NOVELTIES 
HATS AND SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN, 





LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN 
OPERA AND SPKING SHADES, 





WE LEADIN 


Black Dress Silks 


AND 


Black Dress Goods. 





OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE, 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES RECKIVED BY 
EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECE EIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE, rite KS MAILED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





LORD & TAYLOR. 


SPECIAL | OPENING 
SUMMIT sil & Dresses. 


A LARGE PURCHASE FROM MANUFACTUR- 
KRKS OF THE BALANCE OF THEIR STOCKS OF 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS AND DRESSES, 
IN ALL WASH GOODS, BOUGHT EXCEEDING- 
LY CHEAP, ENABLES U3 TO ANNOUNCE A 
SPECIAL OPENING OF ELEGANT AND BEAU- 
TIFULLY-MADE SUMMER 8UITS AND DRESS- 
ES FOR SEA-SIDE AND COUNTRY WEAR. 

THESE GARMENTS ARE SPECIALLY AT- 
TRACTIVE, BEING IN THE MOST FASHION- 
ABLE STYLES, OF THE MOST DESIRABLE 
GRADE3 OF ORGANDIE3, SWISSES, CAM- 
BRICS, LAWNS, &c., &c., FULLY GUARAN- 
TEED FOR WEAR, AND SHALL BE OFFERED 
AT PRICES BARELY COVERING THE VALUE 
OF THE MATERIAL ALONE, WITHOUT COsT 
OF MAKING OR TRIMMING. 

THIS ANNOUNCEMENT IS WORTHY OF 
THE MOST CAREFUL CONSIDERATION, A8 
THE GARMENTS AND PRICES ARE FULLY 
GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED. 


BLACK SILKS 


FROM THE BET LYONS LOOMS, AT THE 
LOWEST’ AVAILABLE PRICES. OUR SPE- 
CIALTIES —GERARD SILKS—FROM $1.05. 
NEVER BEFORE EQUALED IN ANY PAR- 
TICULAR. 

FINER GRADES AT PRICES CONSISTENT 
WITH QUALITY AND FINISH OF THE GOODS, 


Broadway and 20th St., ) 
Grand St., cor. Chrystie, ) 


NEW STORE. 


McElhinney & Van Hoesen, 


24 West 14th Street, 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, N.Y., 
HAVE OPENED A 


Retail French - Millinery 











AND 
STRAW GOODS 
DEPARTMENT. 


TRIMMED HATS A SPECIALTY. 


Sell at small profits; no ow »n practised by 
selling leading articles at half-price for the pur- 
pose of making upon others. Fair square dealing 
onty permitted. The ladies in waiting, being of a 
superior class, will be found courteous and atten- 
tive. ‘Ihe ball is r aiing— —keep tt moving. 





“" JONES. 


——0-— 


7. rs 
Fancy Goods. % Z Housefurnish’g Goods 

vz 7 
Milline ry. Z Z 


‘“ Silverware. 
Boy’ Suits. a “% 
: % , 


Gla«sware. 





Gloves, =" "Z Pe rockery. 


ae hina. 














AND 


| ] EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
| | Nineteenth Street. N Nineteenth Street. \ 





.. 
shoes. a rs “Silien. 
Cloths, : _ 2 “© arpets. 





o——- “a A 
Domestics. 5. _ “ Dress Goods. 


_Z Suite & Cloaks. 

Z Zshawile, Skirts,&c, 

NEW AND ELEGANT IMPORTED AND DO- 
MESTIC GOODS. GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT. UNLIKE ANY OTHER 
HOUSE, WE FURNISH COMPLETE PERSONAL 
AND HOUSEKKEPING OUTFITS. 

Send Stamp for our New Lilustrated Catalogue. 

Strangers shou'd not fail to visit our establish- 
ment. 

Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 

sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Send for Circu- 

lar about Knitting Silk. Address 

BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
469 Broadway, New York. 


Upholstery. a, 





Furniture, 











Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y, 


SIX FLOORS CROWDED WITH 


NEW GOODS. 


52 Departments replete with 


NOVELTIES. 


20 PLECE8 MILLINERY ) 
SILKS | ALL NEW SHADES, 
350 PLEC Ks MILLINERY \ 


- 
GAUZES, CREPES, AND 
OTHER MATERIALS, 


AT 
Adc., 55c., Tee, 


AT LEAST 


10) CARTONS OF FINEST OSTRICH FEATHERS 
AND IMPORTED 
FRENCH FLOWERS, JU8T LANDED, 


AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Straw Goods 


RUNNING FROM 25c., 35c., Séc., ., $l up. 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN capnien I 
AT 25 cts, AT 50 cts,, 


AT 75 cents, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 up. 





OVER 800 SHAPES, EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION OF BRAID. 


SHOP WHERE YOU PLEASE, 


THERE I8 NO STOCK {TO COMPARE WITH 
OURS IN EITHER 


EXTENT OR VARIETY. 


MISSE®’, 
HATS. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 


TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS 


AT $1.50, $2, $2, 


BOYS’, MEN’S, AND CHILDREN’S 


25. $2.75, $3, $3.50, $4 up. 
IN MILLINERY PARLORS, 
500 CASKS 


oe L[ORN HATS, 


35c., 45e., , 15¢., 85e., nical 





JANES REE 


HAVE MADE 
HEAVY REDUCTIONS 


Summer Silks. 


24-INCH WIDE. 

Colored Silk Armures 
AT $1.00 PER YVARD., 

MARKED DOWN FROM $1.50. 


Colored Louisine silks, 


$1.00 PER YARD, 
MARKED DOWN FROM $1.50. 


SUMMER SILKS 
(STRIPES AND CHECKS) 
AT 50c. REDUCED FROM 75c. 
With a Positive Assurance of 
NOTABLE BARGAINS 


IN SILK DEPARTMENT, 
WE INVITE EARLY INSPECTION. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave, New York 
Opening of Novelties in Silks, Suits, Dress 
Goods, Ladies’ Underwear, Fancy Goods, 
ete, Prices lowerthan ever before. Catalogues 
and samples sent free on application. 

Mal! orders promptly attended to. 


KEYES, 


(349 | & 351 8 8th th Avenue. 
FROM AUCTION, 


A Cargo of China 


MATTINGS 


WTITE-RED CHECK 


AND 





PARASOLS, 


SUN UMBRELLAS. 





1840. | 


| THOUSANDS OF THEM at 25c., We , 75e., 95e. $1 
up. 
| FANCY SILK PARASOLS, LINED, 95c., $1, $1.25, 


$1.50, up. 
EVERY DAY, NEW FANCY GOODS, 


| 

| NEW PURCHASE, JAPANESE AND FRENCH 
FANS, HALF REGULAR PRICES. 

| LEATHER FANS, Lic., 22c., 25e. 

| FANCY STRAW FANS, 10c. each. 

| 





BARGAINS IN LEATHER GOODS, 
BOOKS, SATCHELS, VELVET 
POCKETS, PERFUMERY, 
CLEs, &c. 


POCKET- 
AND SILK 
TOILET ARTI 


BOX PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
lUc. box. 


STATIONERY— 
at 4c., ic., 8c., 


LARGE LOT STORY-BOOKS at 12c. per volume. 


BA RGAINS IN HOSIERY. 
=| RICH SASH RIBBONS. 


5 INCHES WIDE, 24c.; 6-INCH, 





3le.; 7-INCH, 35e, 





LADIES’ 2-BOTTON KID GLOVES at 25. 
LADIES 3-BUTTON KID GLOV BS at 35c. 
LOT OF DAMAGKD KIDS at 1c. and Jie. 


OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


AND 


Price-List is Now Ready. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER AN- 
NUM, 25 CENTS. 


SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTs. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 





56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 


| 


sees | 
Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. | 


FANCY PATTERNS, 


| Just landed, arriving too late for a contract de- 
) stvary. will be disposed of at less than cost of im- 
| portation, some as low as 1lbc. per yard. 


‘ > Ors al = 

| CARPETS 
Our immense stock of Carpets,in ail the differ- 
entgrades,with borders to match, at reduced price. 


‘SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
_ 189-191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St. 


CARPETS. 


WE OFFER AN 


IMMENSE STOCK 


OF 


Our Own Manufacture, 


COMPRISING 
Wiltons, Axminsters, Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, Three- Plys, 
Ingrains, &c., &c., 


AT RETAIL. 


AMONG THEM ARE MANY ELEGANT 


‘New Styles and Designs 


THAT CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH, 
BEING THE enone Au Whe = OF OUR OWN FAC. 
TORIES, WE ABLED TO OFFER THE 
MOST DKEs TRABL iE NEW PATTERNS WHEN 
THEIR MANUFACTURE is first commenced, 
We also supply TURKISH, INDIA and other CAR- 
| PETS and RUGS OF OUR Arey IMP 





DESCRIPTION OF FLOOR COV- 
ERING,-ALL AT THE 


Lowest Rates Ever Offered, 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT3 TO CHURCHES, 
HOTELS AND STEAMERS. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, [MPORPERS, 
TAILERS, 





and RE- 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York. 


Near Sixth Avenue Elevated RAR. Station, 
JOHN VAN GAASBECK, Manager. 


nae 8 é 





iA 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stomps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.”’ Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block 








Brain and Nerve Food, 
Vitalized Phosphates prepared from the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 16), 
000 packages curing all forms of nervous dis- 
eases. impaired vitality and debility. 
F. CROSBY, 666 6th Ave., 
By druggists or mail, $1 
Cereal Food. 
Within the past few years people have ac- 
quired the habit of employing much more 
largely than before cereal products as articles 
of diet. There is scarcely a break fast-table in 
the country where some form of wheat or 
oats is not regularly used, already with the 
best effects upon the health of the people. 
Oatmeal is superseding pie and doughnuts; 
instead of indigestible griddle-cakes, we have 
crushed wheat and wheaten grits. Conspicu- 
ous among such productions are those of the 
Cereals Manufacturing Co., of 83 Murray 
street, New York, whose productions include 
crushed white wheat, barley food, oatmeal 
and maize. In order to obtain these, the com- 
pany employs the choicest grain, and utilizes 
only the most nutritious parts, which chemi- 
ca! analysis has shown to be adapted to forma- 
tion of muscle, production of heat and fat, 
and stimulation of brain and nerve. For 
infants and dyspeptic food of this 
kind—especially that prepared with the care 
exercised by the Cereals Company—is invalu- 
able, and its use has been known to effect 
remarkable cures. These cereals differ from 
the ordinary crushed wheat, oatmeal, etc., by 
having received their principal cooking in 
advance, and needing only ten minutes boil- 
ing to be ready for the table. They may thus 
be served at short notice, without elaborate 
or extensive preparation, and can be made 
ready by an ordinary cooking-lamp in one’s 
own room, as well as over the kitchen-range. 


N.Y. 





persons, 





Blatchley 
With the approach of summer, among other 
domestic utensils, the ice-cream freezer be- 
comes a necessity, especially in districts where 
there are no facilities for obtaining the re- 
freshing mixture except by home manufac- 
ture. There is an advantage, too, in making 
one’s own cream in that there is no alarming 
suspicion of its being mixed with arrowrodt, 
terra alba or oleomargarine. The principal 
consideration is to obtain a freezer that will do 
the business expeditiously and with satisfac- 
tion. It is claimed for Blatchley’s Horizontal 
Freezer that in the process of freezing every 
piece is brought against the freezing-can as it 
revolves, while, after the cream is frozen, it 
may be hardened in a very sbort time, and 
the article is produced always good alike 
throughout the tub. Messrs. Blatchley are 
constantly receiving at their office, 440 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, orders from hot coun- 
triea, where the strength, durability, and 
efficiency of their freezer bas gained it the 
reputation, 1n competition with others, of 
being one of the best and most economical 
freezers in the world. 


pos Freezer. 


The McComber Last, 

We have before, from time to time, called 
attention to the technical merits of the 
McComber last. for which Mr. F. Edwards, 
of 166-8 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, is sole 
representative in this city. This last, as is 
known, is designed upon scientific principles, 
after close study of the mechanism of the 
human foot. with a view to adapt the shoe or 
boot exactly to the shape of the foot, and to 
relieve it from the pains and annoyances con- 
sequent upon wearing an ill-fitting article. 
So many of our readers have availed them- 
selves of this admirable invention, and have 
gained thereby so much ease and comfort, 
that it is not necessary to recall to their at- 
tention its advantages; but, for the benefit 
of those who never patronized Mr. Edwards, 





or who know nothing from practical experi- | 


ence of the value of the invention, it may be 
well to say that the last satisfies all the condi- 
tions that are claimed for it, and enables the 
bootmaker to turn out not only a well-fitting, 
but also a good-looking foot covering. 





Fitty Per Cent. Saved 
by using Higgins’ German 
Because it is pure. 


Laundry Soap. 


Cor- 
Burke, 


Hats for gentiemen at popular prices. 
rect styles ready. Fine silk bats $5. 
214 Broadway, N. Y 








Snsurance Hotes. | 


—The Seventh Annual Convention of New 
York Underwriters was held at Syracuse last 
week, when some fifty members were in 
attendance to discuss the question of the 
better and more profitable conduct of the 
fire insurance business. Mr. Alfred Rowell, 
of the Republic Fire Insurance Company of 
this city, occupied the chairand delivered the 
annual address, and Treasurer Hodges, of the 
Star Company, showed the financial condition 
of tne association. The Executive Committee | 
made its report, which recommended the 
formation of local beards and a proper revis- 
ion of the local tariffs. The question of sus- 
taining whatever rates may be fixed upon 
was urged strongiy, and the sentiment of the | 
convention was in future to stand firmly by | 
such rates of assurance as could be agreed 
upon by the association. The committee also 
recommend a more careful selection of ap- 
praisers. Some of those already employed, it 
was believed, bad not worked for the true 
interests of the companies or ror the true in- 
terests of the assured generally. Men were 
recommended for the office of appraiser 
where tbe present occupants were deemed 
incompetent. 

P. B. Wight, consulting architect, of Chica 
g0, read a paper on the relations of architec- 
ture to underwriting. He believed risks 
could be largely reduced if architects were 
taken into more close relations with insurance 
companies. 

A. H. Wray, of Watertown, N. Y.,ina paper, 
advocated the formation of a naticnal board 
of underwriters. The present depreciation in 
rates and the sharp competition rendered 
such action necessay. The policy of greatly 
advancing rates after the great fires had 
resulted unfavorably, and hereafter, under 
similar circumstances, companies were be- 
sought to make haste slowly. It was also urged 
that a central rating committee could not 
have the political influence that’ would be 
wielded by a national board, a part of whose 
functions would be to secure such legislation 
as companies might desire. 

Many papers were read and speeches made | 
on the question of unanimity of premium 
rates. As other conventions have done, this | 
recognized the necessity of increasing and | 
abiding by the rates, but nothing was done be- 
yond the suggestion that a movement and 
combination were desirable. The old officers 
were re-elected, and the convention then 
adjourned. 

—Some little excitemeut was caused by the 
report during the past week that Col. Walton 
Dwight was yet alive, and that a body bad 
been placed in the coffin at Binghamton to 
represent the remains of that respected citi- 
zen. At one time several companies did | 
think it was possible that such a trick was | 
attempted. Since the late post mortem, how- 
ever, this idea bas been dispelled; although, 
as one of the managers of an interested com- 
pany relates, “It is true that the records of 
the War Department in Washington show that 
Dwight, at the battle of Gettysburg. was 
wounded by a ball passing through the upper 
third of the left thigh, and splintering the 
femur, and itis equally true that at the in- 
quest, upon examination, a perfectly smooth 
bone was found. It is true that Walton 
Dwight had a square-set jaw,.but the corpse 
had such a parrow jaw that the ordinary plate 
used by dentists for obtaining casts was too 
jarge to be used successfully in getting a cast 
of the teeth. It is alleged that Walton Dwight 
had a long Grecian nose, while the nose of the 
corpse might be properly termed hooked, it 
was so very aquiline. Itis true that Walton 
Dwight, as shown by his various applications 
to the companies, was six feet three inches in 
height, while the corpse was only six feet one 
Inch and seven-eighths; but then all these 
discrepancies might be, due tolchanges after 
death.” 

And they probably are; but these discrep- 
ancies and the peculiar manner of the Colonel’s 
taking off render close inquiry necessary. 
It is stated that Receiver Pierson, of the North 
America and Guardian Life companies, re_ 
leased Mr. F. A. Freeman from arrest on 
consideration of his revealing all he knows 
about the management of the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Life Company, and giving bis aid to 
recover money alleged to have been wrong- 
fully taken by the old trustees and managers 
of that institution. Pierson ts a sbrewd old 
Brooklyn politician, and is desirous of getting 
some “ready cash” from somebody. He 
failed in doing so by arresting Freeman; now 


| 


he expects to use him asja lever in aueed 


direction, 


| Alexander, John W. Murray, 


—Atthe annual election of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters the following 
gentlemen were made officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Edward A. Walton; Vice- 
President, Thomas F. Jeremiah; Secretary, 
William W. Henshaw. Assistant Secretary, 
Jas.Yereance ; Treasurer, Marcus F. Hodges; 
Committee on Finance, Edmund Driggs, J. A. 
Daniel Under- 
hill, Stephen Crowell, H. M. Forrester, J. E. 
Pulsford ; Committee on Fire Patrol, Martin 
L. Crowell, J. B. Ames, C. M. Peck, W. M. 
Randell, Samuel Townsend, W. De L. Bough- 
ton, H. E. Bowers; Committee on Laws and 
Legislation, Peter Wotman, George J. Hope, 


W.M.St. John, J. B. Jones, George W. Sav- | 
age, E. W. Crowell, George M. Coit ; Com- 


mittee on Surveys, Henry H. Hall, J. F. Hal- 
sted, A. A. Reeves, W. C. Miller, J. E. Kahl, J. 
8S. Hollinshead, S. P. Blagden; Committee on 
Police and Origin of Fires, 
Theodore Wehkle, J. H. Pinkney, G. W. Mont- 
gxomery, W. L. Cortelyou, Andrew J. Smith, 
and W. A. Burtis. 


William H. Ross, | 


four or five per cent. difference, or retire 
our circulatio® and lose the interest on the 
Four per Cents., which as a basis for circu- 
lation would be almost clear profit? How 
high will the Four per Cents. go? Do you 
really think our credit has reached the basis 
of a three and a-half per cent. bond at par ¢ 
What does London want of our long Four 
per Cents. at a premium when they can get 
their own three per cent. consols at a little 
under par? To what price must our Four 
per Cents. advance before the income will 
be reduced to the income received from Brit- 
ish consols? Can we not do better next 
week, or next month, or next fall, or next 
| year? All these questions, and hundreds of 
others, are asked over and over every day. 
One answer is certain, and that is, that if 
‘Fours ” were not wanted all these ques- 
| tions would not be asked; and another is, 
| if the supply of ‘‘ Fours” was unlimited no 
such intense anxiety would exist. Since 








~The large fire companies are already at 1870 the G , 
a “4 a 
work upon the semi-annual statements. | *°! 1e Government has had its hundreds 


These will show generally a slight improve- | Of millions of bonds for all comers. Now 
ment in business, rates generally having been | they are all out, and investors have only to 
maintained ata higher rate since the first of feed on each other; this simple fact tells the 
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Government Bonds.— 
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New York, May 22d, 1879. } 


Four Per Cent. Circular, 
No. 6. 

The demand for our circulars almost equals | 
the demand for the Four per Cent. Bonds, | 
so universal is the interest in the subject of | 
investment in Government Bonds. Of each | 


| one we have been compelled to order and 


issue from five to ten thousand to satisfy | 
the eager inquiries from investors, and al- | 
though only three days have elapsed since 
the issue of the last, we are so besieged for 
the latest information, and so many new | 
questions are daily arising, that we are com- 
pelled to issue another, in order to save time 
and satisfy inquiries. From friends, invest- 
ors and the public generally, constantly 
come the queries—Are not the Four per 
Cents. too high? Won’t they decline again 
after a while? Shall we not do better by 
waiting? Will not buisness revive and 
make money scarce? Will not something | 


| happen for us who have waited to invest | 


our money in “ Fours’’ or to exehange our | 
called bonds to put down the market price 
to our figure? May aot some miracle hap- | 
pen whereby we, the holders of $200,000,000 
called bonds, can all supply ourselves out of 
$25,000,000 ‘* Fours,” without raising their 
market price? Won’t the great European | 
markets and investors, with cash in their 


hands, wait awhile, hoping to buy on more | 


favorable terms? What are we, the Na- 
tional Banks, going todo with our $40,000,000 | 
of called bonds still in the Banking Depart- 
ment? Can we afford to wait until our 
called bonds mature and then pay three, 


‘S| waiting. 


whole story. Every year produces ite sur- 
plus income of hundreds of millions—the 
Government itself is paying out for interest 
on its bonds an average of nearly two mil- 
lions a week; the national banks as much 
more; the railroads as much more; the 
savings banks, insurance and trust com- 
| panies as much more; States, counties, 
towns and villages as much more: the 
products of the land, of the forest, of the 
mines double and treble this amount, while 
all the varied industries of the land are 
swelling the grand total. All this national 
wealth underlies the credit of the Govern- 
ment, which issues its bonds, running a 
generation and a half, free of all taxation, 
and pays four per cent. per annum interest, 
| returning the principal at n_aturity. 

| With all this competition for the bonds, 
and no more supply, can they remain at 
one fixed price; and, if not, will they go up 
or down ? 

In reply to the questions put to us, we 
would say, first—we do not think the Four 
per Cents. too high until their income is 
reduced below three and a-half per cent., 
|and this figure is, with present amount of 
|accrued interest, 109.25; and, second—we 
| do not think investors will do better by 

We do not think holders of called 

| bonds will gain anything but experience 
| by waiting. We think the European mark- 
|ets and cash customers will soon hold all 
| the remaining supply. We know that every 
| family, north, east, south and west, must 
| and will put part of their savings into Four 
| per Cents. for safety from the thousand and 
| one perils that beset investments in every 
| other direction. We know that the Four 
per Cents. are equal in income to the British 
consols until they advance to over eighteen 

| per cent. premium. We know that the large 

| amounts recently bought of the Government 
| by the National Bank of Commerce and the 

First National Bank and their associates are 
| nearly all exhausted. We believe if the 
| price of the balance was advanced to five 
|per cent. premium it would make little 
difference in the demand. 

We do not forget that a few months ago 
| we placed the Fives and Sixes of 1881 at the 
| top of the list; neither do we forget that 
the Government has since knocked away 
|the barrier between them and danger of 
redemption at maturity by doing in four 
| months what it then appeared would be 
good work for as many years. 

As this may be the last circular we shall 
| issue before the Four per Cents are all 
| | gone, we would take this occasion to thank 
| the press and many friends for their cordial 
| words of cheer in this undertaking to mark- 

| et the “‘last of the Four per Cents.” 
Respectfully, Fisk & Hartcu. 











| ALL CALIFORNIA AND OTHER 
| MINING STOCKR, 
| We buy and sell Mining Stocks at the 
| N FRANCISCO AND NEW YORK MINING 
| STOCK EXCHANGES, 
o elsewhere, daily, for cash or On a margin, ex- 
c usively on commission Ln Dh _ + + es paid 
by us in New York; our custo 
EMBERS OF TH# NEW ¥ ORK MINING STOCK 
EXCHANGE, 
| We also organize mining companies on first-class 
| producing ag pnd develonen ge and 7 mines. 


SA 


H. NICOL 
Bankers, Seebees, and Auctioneers, No. 43 Pine St. 
or 


| CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


| OF FICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 

| ‘ Broeklyn cor. Court and Mon- 

} Calnees ague Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 

wan. %% 

| Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 .......83,4 32:33 1.’ 

Reserve tur losses, dividends, etc. “24 $ 

| Gpottes (oaks up in ey. Eee ° 
ned Reserve Fund.......... } 80; 

Net Surplus...........-.e0.06 


crnu SE ee HOPE» diapident. 
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DESIGN IN NATURE. | 
In a corner of his garden a Scotch philos- | 
opher, the wise Beattie, drew with his finger | 
the three initial letters of his child’s name, | 
sowed the furrows with cresses, and | 
smoothed the earth. The child was only six 
or seven years of age, and was learning to 
read, but had been taught nothing concern- | 
ing God. ‘‘Ten days after,” says Beattie, 
‘*the child came running to me all amazed, 
and told me his name had grown in the gar- | 
den. I smiled at these words, and appeared 
not to attach much importance to what he 
had said. But he insisted on taking me to 
see what had happened. ‘ Yes,’ said I, on 
coming to the place, ‘I see well enough that 
it is so, but there is nothing wonderful in 
this—it is a mere accident,’ and went away. 
But he followed me, and, walking at my | 
side, said, very seriously, ‘That cannot be. 
Some one must bave planted the seeds to 
make the letters.. ‘You think, then, this 
is not the result of chance?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the | 
boy, firmly; ‘I think so.’ ‘Well, then, look | 
at yourself; consider your hands and fin- | 
gers, your legs and feet, and all your mem- 
bers. Do they not seem to you regular in | 
their Appearance and ‘useful in their sery- 
ice? Can they be the result of chance? 
‘ No,’ was the answer; ‘some one musthave | 
made them,’ ‘Who is that some one? I 
asked him, and he replied that he did not 
know. I then made known to him the name | 
of the great Being who made all the world; 
and the lesson was never forgotten, nor the | 
circumstance which led to it.’’— [North | 
American for May. | 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway. N. Y. | 
Assets -$4.874,947 O1. 
0 Se ee 826,873 99. 
JAMES BU EL. - - President, 
(Also President of the Imp. and Tracers’ Na- 
tional Bank.) 
Cc. P. i yt EIGH, Secretary 
T. H. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. | 
AU Endowment Policies and Approved Claims due | 
oa will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- | 
at 
Ail forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. | 











LIVERPOOL & | 


LONDON & 
GLOBE 


| 
Prepared 






WEAK BACK. 


ENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER. 

Overwhelming evidence of their su ipe riori 
ver all other plasters. It is everywhere recom : 
mended by Physicians, Druggist® and the Press 





The manufacturers received a special award ané 
he only medal given for porous plasters at the Cen 
ennial Exposition, 18%6,and Paris Exposition, 1575. 


Their great merit lies in the fact that they are 
the only plasters which relieve pain at once. 
Every one suffering from 
Rheumatism,Lame Back,or Weak Back, 
‘old on the Chest, Coughs, or any lecal 
pain or ache should use Benson's Ca = ine Po- 
rous Plaster and be relieved at once. rice 25¢ 
sold by all Druggists. 


| 





1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


OF 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastiake 
and other styles tor- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


‘WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 














What are your Symptoms, Sufferer: 
Are they a furred tongue, dizziness, headache, 
an uneasy stomach, oppression after eating, 


pain between the shoulders, constipation; If | 


so you are dyspeptic and bilious, and seed | 
will meet your case so efficiently as 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








(LIQUILD.) 


ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


according to the directions of E. N. 
Horsford, late Professor in Harvard University. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in 

high medical authority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 


| the public which seems to so happily meet the 


general want as this, 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the 


| taste. 


Insurance Company. | 





United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States...... $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, inciudin ng 


Re-insurance............. 2 s820.EC8- 86 
a Be LS. 1,871,.291.21 
Income in U.8. during 1878. . 2° ett tty 34 
Expenditures, including 

WED 6s bn snsctuenekasarens . 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥Y. OFFICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 








Te Preserve your Teeth 


oxzy _ Delluc’s 
ay, Preparations 







S. <, Biscotine, 

al = (Infant’s Food.) 
™ EAU 5 S.P. Hair Tonic 
i A NGELIQUE 

I ro myc o = Toilet Waters, 
2 bite tates ¢, Sachets D'Iris, 
mg 635 BROADWAY 2 Elixir of Calisaya, 
= STV ERATT aa y, Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 


BOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, &o., &e. | 





on their merits, as recommended by 

im ] Tone atieat to another, Moore's 

— ny have become the most 

medicine of the day for 

Chills and all PMalarial Diseases. Sold by 

Druagiets, 50 for 50 cents (0-50). See pamphiet 

C. Meore on Malaria,” sent free on applica- 

tion, 68 Cortlandt Street, New York. Mention this 
paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. 





Those answering an Advertisemem 
will ora, a omer a mn the (oo 
that the the enw ane ae EL, - wr 

oe 
the Union “a 





No danger can attend its use. 


Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with water 


| and sugar only, 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manfre. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 

Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WoORES, Providence, R.I 








ALWAYS SELECT THE 






Is en ty ery PRA 

SOV eRING: AGITY te 

EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings 
Painted with our ss wy if not satisfac- 


tory, will be Repainted at our Expense. 


207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 
FARMS 8400 


JOIN OUR COLONY! "iutsToe0: 


Maps & pamphlets free, J. F. Mancha, Claremont, Va. 


A California Colony 


is being formed at Buffalo, N. Y., to settle a 
tract of seven thousand acres. Those wishing 
to know all about it and California Colonies, 
can, by addressing California Colony, 14 W. 
Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y.,or Wendell Easton, 
22 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 














| 5 Chromo & Gilt-edge asst’d Cards, name in 
o gold,i0c, Franklin Print’g Co., W. Haven, Ct. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| with a large collection of 


} 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 





BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA trom SEVRES and DRESDEN, 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Euro pe. 


| 

| 

| 

ell oad | 

‘BARLOW’ 's ‘INDICO BLUE. 
Best quality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 

| 

! 

| 


D. Ss. WILTBERGER, ere 
238 North second 8 


rietor, 
*h iladelphia. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


| For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys. | 


| Choicest Sugar Cured Hams,* 


| J. THOMPEON, 











“PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA | 


And other Choice Brands of Flour. 


BUTTER! | 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter | 
Fresh Every Day. | 


HAMS! 


‘Whittaker,’ * Davis, 
and other brands, and ageneral assortment of 

FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. | 
121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn | 
Corner Henry Street. 


| 
A. THOMPSON’S | 
Restaurant and Confectionery, | 
No. 30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. | 








Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- | 
plied with a choice variety of 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
yeqere. Jellied Game, ad ramidge, 
ottees, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 


Glass furnished 
Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


A Matter of Importance to 
People that have Feet. 


To Know Where to Get a Comfortable 


BOOT AND SHOE. 


The * McComber”’ is the only last on which 
Boots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. 
For sale and made to order by 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BU ~ Toa S SHOKS. 


The bonSiqes are those made 


EDWINC. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & Co. 


287 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 


whoare bis Special 7 monet 
for their !llustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List. Goods 
forwarded 
by mail or 
express. 

All orders 
will receive 
prompt at- 
tention. 
















ALANSON CARTER. 
Late DAYTON & CARTER, Dealer in 
HOUSE FURNISHING COODS, 
FURNACES, STOVES AND FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 


Always on nena and put up in the most work- 
mantike manne 
GARDEN VASES, PARK CHAIRS and SETTEES 


No 530 FULTON ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of all the Latest Styles. A are made 
of BLACK. NECK-WEAR. _ Also has the 
Agency ofa TROY LAUNDRY, nae Collars 
and Cuffs can be laundried equa! to ne 

213 Fulton St., near Cencerd, ‘Breekiyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


wane Chipa and Glas« Geods, Majolica, 








THE CHOICEST FOOD IN THE WORLD. 


A.B.C, Crushed White Wheat, 
A.B.C, Oatmeal, A.8.C, Barley Food, 


A.B.C. Maize. 
Obtained four medals for superiority, and diplo- 
ma for continued superiority. The purest food for 


All husks, cockle and tmpurt- 
ties removed. Can be prepared for table in fifteen 
minutes. For sale by Grocers. Ask for A.B.C, 
Brand. Manufactured by 


THE CEREALS MANUFACTURING CO., 


children and adults, 


S3 Murray Street. 
CEREAL Mit=:&. 
Recommended by Physicians 


Best Food for Infants, 
After using the various 
ading P rey aratl ms for In 
fants’ I d “ yut benefit 

t use th 


Gere al Mix: The first 


mo 





ther food I have ever used.” nk. 





iby ee ; nufactured b 
THE CEREALS MAN F ac TUKI NG co New York. 


CEREAL CREAM, 


For Dyspeptics, In- 
valids, Nursing Moth- 
ers, &e. 

Expressl) repared of the 
moet n t 3 and 
ible 


fe pe 
w Lab we ar 





t Choicest 
Bartes 
ersand D 





ie i 
THE CEREALS MANUFACTU RING CO., 
‘ew YORK 


U SE 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BLCKNELL’S SPECI- 
MEN BOOK of 100 
Architectural Designs, 
showing 4 great va retry. 
of Plans, Elevations, 
and Views of Cottages, 
Farm- houses, Churche 
es, &c. A desirable book 
for builders “0 
contemplate buildin 
One 8vo volume, clot 
oe Mailed free on receipt 
= of a Dollar. Illustra. 
ted catalogue sent for 
BICKNELL & COMSTOC 








stamps. 
Publishers, 27 Warren Street, New York 


three Be. 





S CARD 


We are issuing a large 
list of beautiful caras, 
with carefully selected 
texts, at low prices. 
Best issues of other 
publishers on hand. 
Send (Oc. for samples. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York: 23 Franklin St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 





SPENCERIAN 





STEEL PENS 


of the as. Make, and unrivaled for 
sibility 1 ne and Evenness of Point. 
] 48 


ION: | 
In Twenty Numbers. 


Samples, including the popu- 
lar numbers, and Broad 

Fine Pot 1- —-2-5-8- | 5 “han 3- 16- 

will a cent by mail, for trial, on receipt of 25 Cents. 


ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co, 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paria Exposition, 1878, 











y Make the best roof in the world. 
Superior to Tin. Cheaper than 
Slate. and less than the weight 
Cannot Crack. Fire Proof. Can be 
put on by any Carpenter. 

% per cent, saved in freight, with 





Wedgwood aud Ea7gpee Ware. A _ tine 
sortment of Clocks, and Elega: 
Fancy Geeds of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Fi 


and No. 146 State St., Chicage. 





no bre kage in carriage 
on. $2 Will last a life time. Sen« 
for rh description and prices to the 
ypPRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 

- O. Box 2528, New York City. 
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CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


AT POPULAR PRICES, 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pcs.$16 ° } 
Fine Wh'te French China Dinner Sete comp. 30 ( 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 7 
vine G a -band French China Tea Sets, 


Fine v h. *r ch China Cups and Saucers, doz, 2 00 
Chamber Sete, 11 pieces, os orated, $450, white 3 00 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
GooDs FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A 
SPECIALTY 

Lilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
On application. Estimates furnished. 
C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y.City. 
Gods carefully selected and packed f r trans- 
portation free of charge. Send C. O. D., or P.O. 
money-order. 





Middletown Plate 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK, 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors 


ey eree-wn 
i tier 
tu. Vs. \b. lo. w lp 
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Ready Madd ~ 
Ae Omoumnld- 
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MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 
Toothpicks, Etc. 


180 BROADWAY, NEw’ YORK. 
SEND FOR INLUSTRATED PREYE-LIST. 


THE TAM: eco BUSTS 





oR. WARNER'S EALTH GORSET 
id Skir: Cuppcrter are the pteatest 
improvement. r:..dein Corsets, they 


are soft as velvet, very Gexibie and -ontain 
no Lones. 


‘| The FLEXIB .€ HIP CORSET, 
120 bones) 1 « ~ perfect case and is 
——. ted vot to break | the aps. 


$1.25. 
For Sal_ by eadieg Merchants. 
W. RNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway, New York. 








SUMMER RESORTS. 
ALBURGH SPRINGS HOUSE, 


: r 
Alburgh Springs, Vt., 

Will Open June 15, thoroughly renovated. 
The location is near the head of Lake Champlain, 
amid very picturesque scenery. Especial! attrac- 
tions are Offered to all seeking pure air, healthful 
sport in fishing and boating. with delightful drives 
(only a few miles from Canada). The widely- 
famous Lithia and Sulphur Springs are on the 
grounds, which are especially efficacious remedies 
for diseases of the skin and blood, scrofula, rheu- 
matism, dyspeps‘a, kidney and female com plaints. 
No pains will be spared to make ita desiraole home. 

Inquiries may be made of G. DP. Gilman, 307 Wasb- 
ington 8t., Boston, Mass., or C.C. Kuapp, Littieton, 
N.H., until June 1, after that Alburgb. Vt 

c.C. KNAPP, Proprietor. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


No. 17 Beacon Street, 
BOSTON, Mass, 


This House is situated on Beacon Hili, near 
the State House, and commands a fine , ‘wof 

suston Harbor. Rooms delightfully V »l ane 
pleasant du1iog the summer months¥ All t* 
theaters and principal stores are _ ithin 4t 
minutes’ walk. Central, but quie. -ds 














A. RAYMO 


Cor. FULTON AND NASS 


AND GENERAL O 


MEN AN 


Ready-Made or 


ND & 


AU STS., New York City, 


ChOTHIIO BRS 


0, 


UTFITTERS FOR 


D BOYS, 


Made to. Order. 





Our Stock is one of the Largest in the City, and contains all the 
Newest and Best Styles in the Market, 


BOYS’ 


CLOTHING 


at prices which defv competition, and every Suit 


guaranteed as 


revresented. 





Samples, Price-List, and Rules for Self-Measurement 


Sent by Mail to Parti 
Made to 


. ° 
es wishing Garments 
Order. 





THE KEYSTON 


E MATTRESS. 


WUEN UE 





Durable, Seeainabaliies Clesaly, Healthtul and Reopemtent. 


A Itogeth er, the Most 


ble Spring Bed 
BeROBERT KELSO & CO., Manufac turers, No. 210 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


® (3 Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 


ON BEDSTEADS A SPECIALTY. 





USH OMiLY 


THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 








Smooth, Glossy, Darene 


| 39506 West St., New Yo 


King & Bro., 


shade from PURE TE to J 
BEST PAINT, the aycossity ot of their establishing the following Branch 
Facvories will abundantly testify | 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. Itis 


_ee Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 
ET BLACK; and as evidence of its being the 


rk; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicage, IIl.; 


210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Me.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 


‘2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 





EDISON’S 


Electric Pen & Press 


A Wonderful Inventwn, | 
and as Useful as Wonder- 
ful. 


it is used tor daplica- 
ting written or printed 
matter, when from three 
to ten thousand copies 
\are wanted, and is super- 
seding the printing press 
and all other means of multiplying printed copies. 

It is invaluable for educational! institutions, 
churches, banking and mercantile houses, profes- 
sional and business men. Send for price-list and 
samples of work. Call at’ the cffice and see it in 
actual operation. 


T. CLELAND, General Eastern Agent, 
200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANY A ENT Who sepds us the names and) 
woot of . bona fide Agents 
and i2c im stamps for tege, will receive the 


Agents’ Journal 6 months is free. * The subscription | 
pe is yy year. Every Agent should sub- 


cribe ns —_ over | apps at from | 
reith le firms, © “UE oe pte. Agate 8 al td 
NAL, Néw York. 


(aR ES can make sas day in their own city or 











wn. Address Ellis M’'f’g Co., Waitham, Mass 





’ 50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
l0c. 40 chromos,10c. Star Prt’g Co., Northfor¢, Ct. 


‘Base-Ball Players’ Supplies 


AND CLUB (jOUT- 
. FITS. nee Balls 


Z by mai 

P &S8. Treble Ball, 
red or white, $1.2: 
P.&8. eal 
Ball, red or white, 
$1; P.& 8S. Amateur 
Ball, red or white, 


mts. P. 

Trade-Mark Ash or Willow Bata, $3 per dozen 
by Express. 

{Sole Agents for America for Philip High- 
| fleld’s geroeery. and Jefferies’s Celebrated 
| Lawn Tennis. 

an perenes, “ The Modern Rules of Lawn 

Tennis.’ Cloth, 25c. ‘The Modern Archer,” 
| Cloth, 25c. 
| Send 10c. for our new 196-page Catalogue, 
| qotiaks 700 illustrations of Sporting Goods, 
c. 
PECK & SNYDER, 


| P.O. Box 2,751. 124 Nassau St,, N.Y. 








Rider Compression Engine | * 

(Hot Air). For enburban 
ry residenves. No steam, no 

noise, no danger. es | 


with pump, complete, $350. cain from 2 
200,000 gallons pene oay 


MEY 
RFit iiberty Ee. N.Y. | 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c. 





tj” Particular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Electro Plating Spoons 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
to wear receivejan EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 
This feature renders these goods more eco- 
nomical and durable than those of any other 
manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 


t=" To protect the purchaser 

against imitations, it should be 
observed that the Improved 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, ‘1847, ROCERS BROS., 
Xtl.”’ 


t@” FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
Fairs where exhibited, from the World’s Fair, 
1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelpbia 
Exhibition, 1876. 

te Extract from the American Institute 
Report: ‘Their Porceiain-Lined, Double- 
Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all 
the qualities the Company claim.” 

“We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe, in the world.” 





E. D. Bassford 


WITHOUT DOUBT THE MOST EXTENSIVE 


TOIT NYT T ’ \ 
HOUSE - FURNISHER 
IN AMERICA, 

HAS JUST ISSUED HIS PRICE-LIST 
FOR 1879. 
NO HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


IT, EVEN 4 NOT TO PATRONIZE HIM, TO 
§ KLVES FROM BEING IMPOSED 
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IL8 AT. THIS BOOK OF 80 
“AREFULLY INDEXKD AND 
Wp ARRANGED, | ¢ 


AL PHABETICALI. ‘AN BE 
ION, OR MAILED FREE 


HAD ON APPLICA 
TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Edward D. Bassford, 


HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES, 
CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, SILVERWARE, 
WOODENWARE, ANDw 


REFRIGERATORS, 


1, 2, 3, 12, 18, 15,16, AND 17 COOPER INSTITUTE, 
CORNER OF 8TH 8ST. AND 3D AND iTH AVS8.., 
NEW YORK CITY 


TH E 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 





An ordinary rider 


Easy to learn to sthe. 
can distance the best horse in a day’s run 
over ordinary roads. C. Waller rode 1,172 
miles in 6 days at Agricultural Hall, London. 
Send 8c. stamp for 24-page catalogue, with 


price-list and full information. 
THE POPE m’F’C CO., 
84 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 








